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Eliza at last climbed the stairs 

to her room and dropped wearily 
down by one of the windows. She 
had been up since half past five 
o’clock, for somehow, with old Aunt 
Chloe growing older and more care- 
less all the time, and with young 
‘Sarah Vi’let’’ so deep in love that 
she was useless, there were a great 
many things to do about the house. 
And besides, Cecily had torn her 
best dress and Eliza had had to 
mend it for Sunday, and the boys 
had begged to go off up the creek for 
the day and that meant that luncheon 
had to be put up for them, and father 
mislaid some papers and Eliza had 
to find them for him, and Miss Freddy 
Johnston had dropped in for a min- 
ute and stayed an hour—and so the 
day had gone. Eliza leaned her arms 
on the wide window sill and dropped 
her tired head upon her arms. 

It was a strange room for a girl— 
a huge, square barn of a place that 
looked bare in spite of all the old 
furniture in it. For that matter 
there was nothing except old furni- 
ture anywhere in the house, but all 
the oldest and the ugliest and the 
shabbiest pieces drifted by some 
inevitable law to Eliza’s room. Per- 
haps for the same reason that made 
her take care of everyone within 
her reach, Eliza was always tender 
toward anything that anyone else 
had cared for. ‘There were two old 
bureaus and half a dozen dilapidated 
chairs; there was a whatnot, full of 
queer boxes and ornaments; there - 
were ‘‘ flower pieces’’ painted on 
black glass; there were footstools 
worked in faded cross-stitch, and 
shelves of much-worn books. 

‘*T should think, ’’ Cecily had cried 
one day, in one of her laughing little 
gusts of temper, ‘‘I should think 
you’d make a bonfire of the whole 
truck—they’re so heejus! I’d have 
a nightmare every night if I had to 
sleep among them. ’’ 

‘*T don’t mind them,’’ Eliza an- 
swered. ‘‘I rather like them.’’ 

‘“Those awful glass pictures. ’’ 

‘*But Great-Aunt Caroline painted 
them. ’” 

‘‘What of that? You never saw 
Great-Aunt Caroline in your life. 
She’s been dead and gone sixty 
years. Do you suppose I’d want 
anyone keeping my things after I’d 
been dead two years?’’ 

Eliza touched one of the old pictures ten- 
derly. 


IE was nearly three o’clock when 


them. You see, she was only a girl.’’ 

‘*Well, I’m only a girl, too, but I hope I’d 
have sense enough not to impose anything 
like those upon the world. Eliza Lee, if you 
don’t stop thinking that way about things 
everyone will be crowding old stuff upon you 
all your life. It’s bad enough to be named 
Eliza, but you needn’t live up to it!’ 

Cecily flushed with indignation. ‘‘You 
needn’t laugh !’’ she cried. ‘‘You let every- 
one and everything impose upon you, and 
you never take anything for yourself, and so 
people think you don’t want things, and—oh, 
I could shake you, Eliza Lee!’? 

With that, Cecily had dashed angrily 
downstairs, and five minutes afterwards was 
singing in the garden. 

The little scene came back to Eliza’s mem- 
ory now, and a wistful smile crept over her 
face. Not want things? Cecily had never 
wanted anything in all her life as much as 
Eliza wanted one thing. Cecily would rage 
one moment, but the next she would laugh 
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“WELL, CHILD,” HE ASKED, “ 


|and fly off to something else; she had never 
‘“*T suppose,’’ she said slowly, ‘‘she | 
thought they were beautiful when she did | 


felt the steady, dull ache of longing that never 
left you day or night, year in and year out— 
the longing to go to school, if it were only for 
one year, and study and be a girl with girls. 
To be a girl—that was it. In all her seven- 
teen years Eliza never had had a chance to be 


children, and her invalid mother as well; and 
when her mother had slipped away, the child 
of ten had taken the whole burden. 

Before Eliza’s window lay the lovely Vir- 
ginia country, with its soft, rolling hills half 
veiled ina September haze. It was a beautiful 
world; Eliza loved every foot of it; but it 
was a world empty of girls of her own age. 
There were companions for Cecily, but the few 
older girls were always away at school or visit- 
ing or traveling, Out in the blue distance was 
a world of them—girls studying all the things 
she longed to study, girls having happy times 
together. Eliza caught her breath and her small 
work-worn hands tightened. Oh, if only — 

‘*Eliza! O Eliza!’’ It was Cecily’s care-free 
voice calling from the foot of the stairs. 
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HOW GO THE DREAMS? ANY NEARER COMING TRUE?" 


‘*Here’s Mr. Redfoot to see father, and he 
won’t leave his message with anyone but you. 
And Ellen Stuart’s come over, and I’m going 
up there for supper.’’ 

Eliza turned away from the window. 

‘*I’m coming!’’ she called. ‘‘Wear your 


| hat, Cecily, and be sure to come home early. 
From the time she could first remem- | 
ber she had had to take care of the younger | 


You know father won’t like it if you aren’t 
home by eight.’’ 

Cecily’s laughter floated back gayly. When 
Eliza reached the door Cecily was far down 
the drive, and the sun was glinting on her 
bright, uncovered head. She turned and waved 
her hat to Eliza. Cecily usually wore her hat, 
if she bothered with it at all, in her hand! 

Eliza took Mr. Redfoot’s message, and then, 
glancing at the clock, found that there was no 
time to go upstairsagain. Her children would 
be waiting for her! She sighed unconsciously, 
but, catching herself at it, rebuked herself 
sharply. ‘‘If you had to work in a stocking 
factory every day except Saturday afternoon, 
Eliza Lee, there might be some excuse for your 
being tired !’’ she declared. ‘‘I’m ashamed of 
you — clear, downright, through-and-through 
ashamed ! You just don’t deserve such children 
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—that’s all there is about it. You’re 

not tired—you’re just glad !’’ 

The mile walk through the woods 
to the stocking factory rested her; 
the woods were so full of a soft, 
green-gold light; leaves stirred gen- 
tly, and now and then a lazy bird note 
broke the silence. Work had stopped 
at the factory, and a group of small, 
chattering, black-eyed girls were ex- 
citedly watching the woods road. 

The stocking factory was new—it 
had been there only six months; but 
the little Italian colony about it was 

. newer still—new to the language and 

the people and a thousand things in 
the strange, big country. Eliza never 
realized how it came about that she 
had started the English and sewing 
classes among the girls. She had 
begun by nodding to the women when 
she passed the colony, and stopping 
to see the babies, and making paper 
dolls for the children, and somehow 
—it had just happened, that was all. 
Mr. Randolph, the factory owner, 
had willingly permitted her to use 
the storeroom on Saturday after- 
noons. It was doubtless a very 
queerly conducted class, but they all 
had a great deal of fun over it, and 
one or two of the girls were learning 
to sew very well, and ali of them 
were picking up English much faster 
than Eliza was picking up Italian. 

When Eliza came in sight to-day 
there was a laughing scramble to 
meet her and pull her into the room, 
and show her a dozen pieces of work 
at once, with explanations in very 

*brokefi English and with very dra- 

matic gestures. When Eliza had 
quieted them down, she praised or 
corrected as the case might require. 
It was no easy task, with the chil- 
dren constantly thrusting pieces of 
more or less grimy sewing into her 
face. When the lesson was over, the 
little girls escorted Eliza to the edge 
of the settlement and stood waving 
their hands and calling addio to her 
as long as she was in sight. She was 
going home by the main road, and 
she was still smiling when she came 
out on the highway opposite a low, 
red brick house set in an old box- 
bordered garden. 

Doctor Williams, a little old man 
with a fine, clear-cut face, was 
working among some china asters 
in the garden; when he saw the 
girl coming, he went down to the 
gate to meet her. ‘‘Well, child,’’ 

he asked, ‘‘how go the dreams? Any nearer 

coming true?’’ 

Eliza shook her head and smiled. No one 
had ever called Eliza Lee pretty, but there 
was in her eyes a look of steady courage that 
made the old rector always call her a ‘‘thor- 
oughbred.’”’? ‘‘She’s worth a dozen of that 
saucy, curly-headed Cecily,’’ he would say 
fretfully to his sister, who only smiled and 
let him grumble, knowing well that he loved 
them both as if they had been his own. 

The ‘‘thoroughbred’’ look was in Eliza’s 
eyes now as she smiled at him. 

‘*Maybe,’’ she said, ‘‘dreams aren’t meant 
to come true. Maybe they’re just to dream.’’ 

‘*Stuff and nonsense, Eliza Lee !’’ exclaimed 
the old man. ‘‘Of course they’re coming true. 
There are just as many miracles as there ever 
were, if people only would see them. It’s 


| because they’re fast asleep when the miracles 


come to the door, that they never see any. 
You keep your door open, Eliza Lee.’’ 
Eliza laughed outright at that; it always 
amused her when the rector scolded. 
‘*They’re coming true with Albert Pyne,’’ 
she declared happily. ‘‘ You don’t know how 
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fast he’s getting on with things. Eshan’t be able 
to teach him very much longer at this rate. And 
if you could see my children at the factory! 
Rosa Vecchio has almost finished a shirt waist, 
and she’s so proud! And they all chatter like 
swallows, even if I can’t always understand. 
Really, they are picking up English very fast.’’ 

‘*T’m not talking about your Albert Pynes 
and your Rosa Vecchios |’? the rector grumbled, 
although his fine old face had lighted with 
pleasure. ‘‘I’m talking about you. Eliza Lee, 
if a miracle comes to your door, you just be 
ready to take it, do you hear?’’ 

An undertone of earnestness in his voice 
made the girl look at him, puzzled for a mo- 
ment. Then she laughed again. 

‘‘T’m not a bit afraid!’’ she retorted. 
‘*Good-by, Doctor Williams, I’ve got to run 
on. Give my love to Miss Prissy.’’ 

Yet although she laughed, the little rector’s 
words set her dreaming, and it was only when 
on reaching home a dozen clamoring duties as- 
sailed her that the dreams faded away. Sarah 
Vi’let had gone to the smokehouse on an errand 
an hour before and had not yet returned, and 
Aunt Chloe in the kitchen was muttering like 
a smothered tornado, and the boys were back 
and wanted to tell her about their day, and 
Mr. Lee, big and red-faced and explosive, was 
calling from his office for half a dozen things 
at once. With a skill born of long experience, 
Eliza sent the boys after the delinquent Sarah 
Vi’let, pacified Aunt Chloe, and put her hands 
by instinct upon the things her father wanted. 
When supper was ready, things settled down 
to peace once more. It was a way they had 
when Eliza took hold of them. Afterwards, 
curled up on the steps of the big veranda, Eliza 
listened to the boys’ story. Eliza was a fine 
listener—interested and full of questions. ‘ The 
three sat there talking until Albert Pyne came 
shyly down the drive, with his arithmetic under 
his arm and his dark, sombre face full of sup- 
pressed eagerness. 

“*T got it,’? he announced abruptly ; ‘‘that 
Number 34, you know.’’ 

Eliza’s face lighted with pleasure. ‘‘I knew 
you would, ’’ she cried, ‘‘I just knew it! Come 
into the library, Albert. You’ll soon be beyond 
your teacher if you keep on this way.’’ 





to go to Europe for a year instead, and so — 
Eliza drew a long breath. She was very 
white. ‘‘I couldn’t,’’ she said. ‘‘It would 
be wonderful, but Icouldn’t. You see, there’s 
no one to do things here. Aunt Chloe’s get- 
ting hard to manage, and there are my girls 
and Albert—no, I couldn’t possibly. But I 
should think Cecily —’’ In spite of herself 
Eliza’s voice broke, but she held her head high 
and her eyes did not flinch. 

The little rector whirled about; he almost 
faltered before the look in Cecily’s eyes— 
almost, but not quite. ‘‘Cecily,’? he com- 
manded, ‘‘tell your sister that she’s got to go— 
that you demand your rights, the right to 
prove yourself as she has proved herself all 
these years. She was five years younger than 
you are when she took hold of things. Tell 
her that you can be a woman, too.’’ 

For a second Cecily hesitated, and in that 
second the dream faded out of her eyes. It 
was Cecily’s first chance to prove herself a 
‘*thoroughbred,’’ and she did not fail. 

‘* *Peed Eliza has got to go,’’ she declared. 
‘‘Of course father and the boys won’t know 
how to live with just me rattling round in her 
shoes, but we’ll make out somehow, won’t we, 
daddy? Ican coax Aunt Chloe, if I can’t order 
her. And I’ll send mile-long reports about 
your babies and everyone down at the creek, 
and Albert —’’ She stopped in sudden dismay ; 
even Cecily’s courage faltered before the prob- 
lem of Albert. 

**T’ll take Albert in hand,’’ the rector an- 
nounced. ‘‘I reckon I’ll be equal to it for a 
little way; and Eliza will learn enough in a 





year to keep him going sev- 
eral more years when she 
gets back. Seems pretty well 
fixed, eh, Henry ?’’ 

Mr. Lee’s eyes were grave. 
Truth to tell, not even the 
rector could know what it 
would mean to pass over 
the household from Eliza’s 
steady management to harum- 
scarum Cecily’s. 

“Do you think you can do it, 
daughter ?’’ he asked slowly. 

‘‘Such a touching confi- 
dence !’’ Cecily cried, with a 
smile. ‘‘Is itany wonder I’m 
not strong-minded? But I’ll 
do it. I'll put notes in my 
looking-glass and tie things 





dead chicken on the ground, 
and Mr. Jenkins said the crow 
had. just killed it; but he 
didn’t know—he hadn’t seen 
the crow kill it. And he said 
he’d wring his neck the first 
time he could lay his hands 
on him; and he wouldn’t 
listen much to anything Billy 
said. After supper, though, 
Billy told him I’d give my 
coaster bobs for Caweaw, and 
he said he guessed I wouldn’t 
—oh, he’s awfully prejudiced, 
Aunt Kate!’’ 

‘Well, but how did you 
come to have the crow ?’’ 

‘*Why, I climbed up the 
tree and got him—after it got 


all over my fingers: ‘Three we staLkep out oF THE Door dark.’”’ 


meals every day — morning 
lecture to Sarah Vi’let— 
mend the boys’ stockings—dust’—O father, I 
forgot—there’s a letter for you! I tucked it in 
my hat. Looks like Cousin Jennie Oliphant’s 
writing. ’’ 

She darted out on the gallery, and returned 
with the letter. Mr. Lee, with a word of 
apology to the rector, opened it and read it— 
read it twice. Then he looked up. 

‘*]t is from Cousin Jennie,’’ he said. 
‘*Cousin Jasper is going to South America on 
business, and she wants to come to us. Eliza —’’ 

**O father !’’ Eliza cried. 

The way was clear. The miracle had come. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


AN UNATPRECIATED GIFT 





SWARM of voracious mosquitoes had 
A driven Miss Kate Derby from the front 
veranda, where she had been trying to 
enjoy the cool evening breeze, and she now 


The boy shook his head sadly. ‘‘There’s'so| sat by a table in the living room, darning 


much !’’ he muttered. ‘‘I shan’t 
ever get anywhere; not with 
pap the way he is.”’ 

Eliza had lighted the lamp at 
the big table. Now she turned 
and faced him sternly. 

‘*You stop that!’’ she com- 
manded. ‘‘As soon as you’ve 
learned all you can here, there’ ll 
be some way for you to learn 
more. There always is—for 
boys—if they care enough. The 
thing you’ve got to do is just 
to go on.’’ 

The boy’s dark face flushed. 

**T wasn’t giving up,’’ he 
said, ‘‘not after all you’ve done 
for me. . Only I get discouraged 
sometimes. ’” 

‘‘Of course you weren’t giv- 
ing up. And everyone gets dis- 
couraged sometimes, but no one 
stops, and you won’t, either. 
Now let’s try Number 35.’’ 

She brought some pieces of 
paper and pencils from a 
drawer, and they set to work. 
Her father and the boys came 
in presently — her father to 
his paper and the boys to a 
game of backgammon. Then 
Cecily returned with Allen and 
Ellen Stuart escorting her; 
their voices drifted in through 
the open windows. Suddenly Cecily’s voice 
changed. ‘‘There’s some one coming!’’ she 
exclaimed. ‘*Why, it’s Doctor Williams!’’ 

Eliza looked up, startled. Could anything 
have happened to Miss Prissy? But one glance 
at the old man’s face as he came into the light, 
followed by Cecily and the Stuarts, banished 
that fear. He looked as excited as a boy. 

‘*T’ve caught you all!’’ he cried. ‘‘That’s 
good. No, no, Henry, not your chair; this one 
fits me better ; I insist, ‘sir. I’ve come to bring 
you a piece of news—the biggest piece of news 
in my estimation, sir, that’s happened in this 
county in ten years. And it’s about Eliza.’’ 

‘* About LHliza!’’ The exclamation was 
almost a chorus. 

‘*Oh, tell us quick,’’ Cecily cried, ‘‘quick, or 
something will happen to me! I can’t stand 
the strain. ’’ 

The little rector pulled a letter from his 
pocket ; he looked at Eliza only. 

‘*T have here,’’ he said, ‘‘a letter from Miss 
Carroll of Grosvenor Hall offering a scholarship 
for the year beginning October third to Miss 
Eliza Lee of Westover, Virginia.’’ 

For a moment there was absolute silence in 
the room; then a chorus of exclamations and 
questions burst upon the rector. Only Eliza 
and the boy with the sombre face sat as if 
stunned. The rector answered the questions 
as best he could. Well, possibly he had writ- 
ten to the hall—he had a little influence; it 
was one of the first schools in the state; there 
was a long waiting list, but it just happened 
that one of the scholarship girls had a chance 
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SEEMINGLY IN RESPONSE TO THIS OUTBURST OF MIRTH, 
A LOUD “HAI HAI HAI" CAME FROM THE 


CHAIR BACK. 


stockings. From time to time she glanced at 
the clock, for Melly had not yet come home, 
although she had expected him before supper. 

At last she heard him slip in very quietly at 
the rear of the house and pass through the 
hall. He paused as he entered the light room 
to place something carefully on the back of a 
chair near the door. 

‘*Where have you been, Melly?’’ his aunt 
inquired. 

“Oh, round,’’ was his noncommittal reply. 

‘*T should think so. I’ve had to water Jerry 
and Blossom and feed your chickens. Have 
you had supper?’’ 

**Ves’m.’’ 

‘*Where, I’d like — Melly, don’t leave your 
cap on the back of that chair; hang it up 
where it belongs !’’ 

'**Yes’m,’’ the boy repeated demurely; and 
then, in spite of himself, a grin overspread 
his features and a titter escaped him. Seem- 
ingly in response to this outburst of mirth, a 
loud ‘‘Ha! ha! ha!’’ came from the chair back. 

At the sound, Aunt Kate started. ‘For the 
land’s sake!’’ she cried. ‘‘What on earth — 
Oh-h, where did that crow come from ?’’ 

A large, black bird, bearing only a faint 
resemblance to a cap, was perched on the 
chair back, opening and shutting his bill and 
blinking at the lamp. 

‘‘T brought him,’’ said Melly. ‘‘Ain’t he 
cunning, Aunt Kate?’’ : 

‘‘I—I presume he is. Where did you get 
him?’’ 

‘*Why, it’s like this, Aunt Kate: He’s only 
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about four months old, and if his ‘ilies were 
clipped, so he could move it up and down 
freely, he’d talk as well as any parrot that ever 
lived. A man down at the store said he knew 
one once that could whistle a part of ‘March- 
ing Through Georgia.’ When they clip the 
tongue, it —’’ 

‘*Melancthon, where did you get that crow ?”’ 

Still ignoring the question, Melly leaned for- 
ward and spoke very impressively. ‘‘Aunt 
Kate,’’ he said, ‘‘don’t you know that Mr. 
Jenkins is sometimes an awfully mean, cruel 
man???’ 

‘‘No, I don’t—unless he gave you that crow! 
Did he?’’ 

‘tHe was threatening to kill him—threaten- 
ing to wring his neck !’’ 

‘*Well, I wish he’d done it. Why didn’t he? 
I suppose’you came along and took the creature 
off his hands!’ 

‘*And all the reason he had was because he 
suspected—just suspected—that maybe he had 
killed a chicken !’’ 

‘*Did Eli Jenkins give you that crow ?’’ 

‘*Tt’s like this, Aunt Kate: Last spring Billy 
Jenkins climbed up a big, tall pine tree on 
Miller’s Hill and got two baby crows out of a 
nest; and he ran a stub into his neck climbing 
down with them. Then he fed ’em bread and 
milk and ‘angleworms, and I don’t know what 
all, but one of ’em died. This one lived, and 
Billy says he wouldn’t take five dollars for 
him if his father hadn’t got such a prejudice 
against him, for he’s the cutest thing you ever 
saw. Why, he’ll crawl down Billy’s back and 
pull things out of his pocket, and brustle up 
his feathers and fly at the cat, and —’’ 

‘*‘Wait a minute! Did Billy Jenkins give 
you that crow ?’”’ 

‘*No, he didn’t—not exactly. It’s like this, 
Aunt Kate: I was down at the store, and Billy 
was telling a man there about the crow, and 
the man told about other tame crows he’d 
known, and we got to talking quite a long 
while. Then Billy said it was most supper 
time and he’d got to go home, so I said I’d 
go along with him and see the crow. On the 
way he told me a lot more about him, 
and I offered to trade him my 
coaster bobs for the crow. You 
see, it’s summer now, and I don’t 
need pe 

‘*Melancthon Derby, did you 
trade those coaster bobs for that 
miserable —’’ 

““No, I didn’t. I never saw 
such a person to jump at conclu- 
sions as you are!’’ 

‘‘Well, you were just going to 
say that you did!’’ 

.‘*No, I wasn’t! It’s like this, 
Aunt Kate: I offered to trade 
him my coaster bobs, and he said 
maybe he’d do it; and just then 
we saw Mr. Jenkins running 
round the barn. He was throw- 
ing stones and yelling, and I 
thought he was chasing an old 
hen that was all swelled up ina 
fence corner. But Billy said, ‘O 
dear, he’s after Caweaw again!’ 
—that’s the crow, you know,— 
and then I saw Cawcaw fly up 
into a tree. There was a little 
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HE THREW A RAY OF 
REFLECTED LIGHT 
DOWN THE FLUE, 


‘‘Did Eli Jenkins knowit ?”’ 
‘Yes, of course; but he 
said I mustn’t let him go under any circum. 
stances till after I’d got over on this side of 
Miller’s Hill.’’ 

‘‘Humph! That was kind of Eli, I must 
say! The first thing in the morning, Melly, 
you take that crow down to the woods and 
leave him there !’’ 

Melly smiled brightly and, to his aunt’s sur- 
prise, made no protest whatever. 

‘‘Now,’’ Miss Kate added, ‘‘put him out in 
the shop or somewhere, and go to bed.’’ 

**Can’t I feed him, Aunt Kate?’’ 

‘*Why, yes, I suppose so. What does he 
eat ?’’ 

“‘Oh, everything. There are lots of things 
that you left for me on the supper table that 
he likes. ’’ 

‘*Well, put some potato or something on a 
plate and carry it out to the shop.’’ 

Melly was gone a long time, but finally re- 
turned and went to bed. In the morning he 
rose at the first call, —a somewhat unusual 
circumstance, —and hastened to the shop before 
breakfast. When he came back with Cawcaw 
perched on his shoulder, Aunt Kate protested 
so strenuously that he carried the crow outside. 

‘*Now,’’ she said, when Melly had pushed 
back his chair from the table after breakfast, 
‘*vou know what I told you to do last night ?’’ 

‘*Yes’m,’’ said Melly. 

‘*Well, you take him straight down to the 
woods. ’’ 

‘*Not before he’s had breakfast, Aunt Kate; 
that would be cruel !’’ 

‘*T guess he can get his own breakfast down 
there,’’ she began, but relented almost imme- 
diately. Melly had been so obedient in resign- 
ing his new pet that she did not wish to be 
unduly severe. 

So Cawcaw was fed, and. then taken across 
the garden and the upper pasture to the wood 
lot. By watching from an upper window, 
Miss Kate assured herself that Melly was 
carrying out her orders. When she saw the 
boy returning, empty-handed, she hurried 
downstairs. 

‘**Now, Melly,’’? she began, going out upon 
the back veranda to give him some instructions 
about the garden—and paused suddenly with 
her lips apart. A black shadow came sliding 
across the grass, and, with a flutter of wings, 
Cawcaw alighted on the porch railing close 
beside her. 

‘*O dear,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘that miserable 
crow has come back !’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Melly, ‘‘I thought he would; 
he always does. Mr. Jenkins made Billy take 
him to the woods ever so many times, but the 
wild crows fought him, and he came right 
back. ’? 

‘*O dear!’’ Aunt Kate repeated. ‘‘Wait till 
I see Eli Jenkins!’’ 

Meanwhile Cawcaw spent his time stalking 
about the premises or perched upon the orchard 
fence. There were no small chickens that he 
could kill, and his opportunities for mischief 
seemed limited, for Aunt Kate strictly forbade 
his entrance to the house. When he flitted upon 
the back veranda, as he frequently did, she 
invariably drove him away. 

Melly played with him during most of his 
leisure hours for a day or two, and then tired 
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of the rather tame sport. He still spoke of | I’ll fix you up. 


clipping Cawcaw’s tongue; but he had no 


I hope you see now just what 
it means to have a thieving crow round !’’ 


intention of performing the operation himself, | In spite of his protestations, Melly was put 
| 


and knew of no one whom he could hire to 
perform it. Left to his own devices, Cawcaw 
seemed to find the roof of the house very attrac- 
tive; there he perched much of the time or 
gravely walked along the ridge boards. That 
appeared to be a harmless amusement, and 
Aunt Kate would have become reconciled to 
his presence if it had not been for the mysteri- 
ous disappearance of certain household articles. 

‘*There are two teaspoons of your grand- 
mother’s everyday set gone,’’ she wrathfully 
told Melly one day, ‘‘besides my second-best 
silver thimble and a pair of buttonhole scissors. 
If that miserable crow of yours hasn’t taken 
them, I’d like to know where they’ve gone.’’ 

‘But you don’t ever let him come in the 
house. How could he take them ?’’ 

**T don’t know, ’’ replied Miss Kate, shaking 
her head dubiously. 

Melly said no more; but he could have told 
his aunt something that would have changed 
her doubts to moral certainties. Once, to his 
amusement, he had seen the crow thrust back 
the screen door and creep slyly into the kitchen. 
Now Melly resolved to make an experiment. 

As soon as Miss Kate was seated at the 
sewing machine in the little room at the head 
of the stairs, Melly tiptoed to the kitchen and 
laid a bright tin whistle near the middle of the 
floor. Then he seated himself in a chair behind 
the hall door, with one eye laid to the crack. 

He had almost fallen asleep before anything 
happened. The first that he heard was a smart 
clap of the screen door. Cawcaw had thrust 
his head behind it, but at the first effort had 
failed to pry it open. A second attempt was 
more successful, and the bird stole into the 
room and fluttered to the top of the table by 
the broad window. He found nothing there 
that tempted him; but suddenly he cocked his 
head on one side and, flying down, seized the 
whistle. Then he stalked out of the door with 
his trophy in his bill. 

Melly followed, and reached the yard just in 
time to see the black rascal fly up to the roof 
and disappear over the coping of the back 
chimney. In a moment the bird reappeared 
with empty bill, and dropped down to the roof. 

For a moment Melly stood thinking; then, 
getting a coal scuttle and shovel, he hurried 
down to the cellar. Removing the large cap 
from one side at the bottom of the chimney, he 
shoveled out the soot and ashes that had fallen 
from above, and from them sifted the two 
missing spoons, the scissors, and a fruit knife 
that had not been missed; but he could find 
neither the thimble nor the whistle. Then he 
stared upward, and made a discovery. ‘‘Why, 
that don’t come down straight !’’ he muttered. 
‘*There’s a jog to dodge the garret window. ’’ 

He took the articles he had found to the 
kitchen. There he got a piece of looking-glass, 
and then went outside to get a ladder. With 
the help of the ladder he climbed to the kitchen 
roof, crawled thence to the main roof, and so 
made his way to the back chimney. 

Standing beside it, he threw a ray of reflected 
light down the flue and found, as he had 
expected, that just, below the level of the roof 
the chimney turned to the right. At one side 
of this turn projecting bricks formed a narrow 
shelf, on which lay several shining articles. 

After taking a second look, Melly deliberately 
climbed upon the chimney and lowered his legs 
inside. Clinging to the coping with his hands, 
he let himself down and felt with his toes for 
the shelf. Just as he touched it, one of the 
rather loose bricks to which he clung turned 
over, and he shot downward, stopping with 
skinned wrists and a bleeding nose, wedged 
hard and fast at the turn. The breath had 
been driven from his body by the fall, and 
with it had gone upward a single terrified yell. 
For the next minute he struggled desperately 
but silently. His efforts were in vain, how- 
ever, and when he seemed to sink lower his 
courage left him completely, and he began to 
shout with all of the strength of his lungs. 

‘*O Aunt Kate, Aunt Ka-ate!’’ he cried. 
‘Help, he-elp—Aunt Kate, Aunt Ka-ate!’’ 

Miss Kate had heard the first shriek as a 
distant, muffled wail. She had stopped her 
machine and was listening when the cries that 
followed came to her ears, muffled and distant, 
but unmistakably calls for help. Overturning 
her chair, she ran out of the house, shouting, 
‘‘Melly, Melly, where are you? What’s the 
matter??? ; 

She saw the ladder, and looked in vain for 
her nephew on the ground ; then further shrieks 
called her attention upward. ‘‘Where are 
you?’’ she repeated. 

‘*Chimney—back chimney !’’ came in hollow 
accents. 

Ordinarily Miss Kate was a very indifferent 
climber, but now she hurried up the ladder, 
scrambled across the roof, climbed to the chim- 
ney and peered down into Melly’s face. She 
could not quite reach his hands, but tearing off 
her gingham apron, —a serviceable garment, — 
she lowered it to him, and thus aided he 
crawled from the flue. 

_‘‘Now,’? Aunt Kate demanded, ‘‘what in 
time were you doing down there ?’’ 
F Melly explained while he stanched his bleed- 
ing nose with the still useful apron. 
‘‘Well,’’ said his aunt, ‘‘come on down, and 








to bed. Suddenly Miss Kate heard the screen 
door in the kitchen slam against the frame. 
She dashed into the room, headed Cawcaw off, 
and seized him as he tried to run past her. 

‘*Bite me if you dare!’’ she cried, as he 
tweaked spitefully at her fingers. ‘‘Now I’ll 
attend to your case very shortly !’’ 

She thrust the crow into a basket, har- 
nessed Jerry and, pausing only to throw on 
a wrap, drove northward. When well past 
Miller’s Hill, she saw. Eli Jenkins in an 
adjacent field, and beckoned to him. 

‘‘Why, how d’ye do, Kate!’’ he cried cor- 
dially, coming up to the road. 

Miss Derby was regarding him stonily, and, 
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upon seeing her expression, he made no at- 
tempt to begin a conversation, as he had 
intended. 

‘*7’ve brought you this thing back, ’’ she said, 
extending the basket at arm’s length. ‘‘You 
may have given it to Melly in kindness, but I 
must say I don’t appreciate it.’’ 

‘*Why,’’ stammered Mr. Jenkins, much em- 
barrassed, ‘‘I—I didn’t exactly give it to him, 
but he could climb where I couldn’t, and so 
got it. Billy thought so much of it I hated 
to kill it.’’ 

‘*Well, we don’t need it, and I don’t think 
a great deal of it, either. Melly is very simple- 
minded at times; but it does seem to me, Eli 
Jenkins, that you’re old enough to know 
better. ’’ i 

The farmer began to grin in spite of himself 





He and Miss Kate had been schoolmates to- 
gether. ‘‘Did he catch any of your chickens, 
Kate?’’ he asked, breaking into a laugh. 

She was forced to laugh, too, and after that 
she told him just what had happened. 

‘* Well,”? said Mr. Jenkins, dubiously 
scratching his head, ‘‘I suppose I’ll have to 
take him back again.’’ 

**T suppose you will, Eli,’? replied Miss 
Kate, turning Jerry round and starting home- 
ward with an alacrity suggesting that she did 
not want to give Mr. Jenkins a chance to 
change his mind. 

But the smile of relief that hovered on the 
| good-hearted woman’s face as she drove along 

toward home gave place occasionally to a look 
of genuine sympathy for the present unhappy 
owner of the crow. 





THE ORIGIN OF ADULTS 
eer. Coy Dr. C.W. Saleeby, ee 


\ K fe is beginning to teach the states- 
men and peoples of Europe how to 
value the greatest and noblest of 

the arts of peace—‘‘the making of perfect ° 

soldiers,’’ as Walt Whitman says, not only 

for the dreadful work of war, but for the 
victories of peace. 

After nearly two years, every one of the 
fighting nations has learned the beginnings 
of the tremendous truth about the longest 
price of war. Whether the nation be wrong 
or right, whether aggressor or defender, 
whether destined to win or to lose, it is 
feeling the pinch of war upon its only real 
wealth—the healthy life and, especially in 
this case, the healthy manhood of its 
people. In peace, not one whit less than 
in war, nations live by this, the only real 
wealth, but war illuminates old truths very 
suddenly and luridly. War drains away 
that which a nation needs most, far faster 
than it can be replaced, and then the need 
of it is felt throughout the land, from its 
palaces to its slums. 


“The Use ofa Baby ep) 


(CC Francs, ve with Germany and with 








France, we in Great Britain, from 

whose fortunate capital I write, have 
lost comparatively few of our men. Yet, 
although we have hitherto been let off 
lightly, there never was a year in our his- 
tory so deadly as 1915. In that year we 
lost about eighty thousand of our finest 
young men—volunteers all. 

So now, almost for the first time, we 
ask ourselves an easy question, of which 
everyone knows the answer, yet which, 
like many others of the most important 
things in the world, we continually forget. 
Where do grown men and women come 
from? With that question it is worth while 
to ask another once asked—to teach a lesson— 
by Benjamin Franklin, who was the first to 
show the real cost of war. Some one asked 
Franklin what was the use of a small but new 
scientific discovery that had just been made. 
He replied by asking, ‘‘What is the use of a 
baby ?’’ 

The answers'to those two questions—Where 
do grown men and women come from? and 
What is the use of a baby ?—make the whole 
of what I have to say here. There is nothing 
new about it. It is all as old as the hills. It 
is older even than war and will be just as 
important in the blessed days to come when 
war is no more; and yet so stupid are we that 
we need war to teach it to us—worse folly than 
that of Charles Lamb’s Chinaman, who always 
burned down his house to get roast pig, because 
that was the way in which he had first dis- 
covered the attractive taste of pork. 

In Great Britain we had a deplorable war 
about half a generation ago. Many of the men 
who offered themselves as recruits were found 
to be unfit to fight—stunted or rickety, or with- 
out a sound tooth. in their heads. What was to 
be the remedy? Some said that we must start 
good systems of training, drill, gymnastics and 
muscular exercises for our young men, so as to 
make fine soldiers of those whom the doctors 
had been obliged to reject. We actually ap- 


pointed a royal commission to study the value of | 


physical training, and it was the commission 
that made the astonishing discovery of the origin 
of adults, which everyone has always known, 
and which we yet need to rediscover every day. 

The commission found that there was no 
kind of dumb-bells or Indian clubs or Swedish 
exercises that would restore good teeth to a 
recruit’s jaw from which they had been lost 


ten years before. That recruit had once been | 


younger, and we should have saved his teeth 
then. For the first time in our history, we 
saw that the health of our school children made 
a difference about the health of the grown men 
and women into whom those children would 
grow. We had had national education since 
1870, but until this commission took hold no 
doctor had ever been asked to enter one of the 
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schools of the nation. More than thirty years 
too late, one of our famous doctors entered a 
school in a slum district of Edinburgh. There 
he found children with bent limbs, the result 
of bad food and lack of sunlight, and children 
with neglected teeth, and he said that ‘‘ As the 
twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.’’ The neg- 
lected, twisted, stunted child grows into the 
man whom the army doctor will not have. 
Any nation that wishes to spend its men must 
first save its children. 

Great Britain learned part of its lesson. 
To-day doctors inspect our school children, 
and some of the ill ones are cared for, as all 
of them should be. The teeth of Edinburgh 
school children, for example, are cared for in a 
special clinic, which I have traveled far to visit 
for the sheer delight of seeing it. 


= 


CA ke Spoiled Man EA 


"Taesn is no short cut, no royal road, to 
the ‘‘making of perfect soldiers.’’ You 
must begin at the beginning and go on 
to the end. No science will shorten the process 
byaday. War, again, teaches this truth, which 
we should have learned in peace. It takes 
months to make big guns, still longer to build 
small war vessels, and two or three years to 
build big modern battleships. But it takes 
twenty years to make a soldier, and indeed he 
is too young even then. It is no exaggeration 
to say that it takes a quarter of a century to 
make a perfect soldier. 

If years and years ago the nation was not 
doing its duty, not valuing its children and 
young people as it should, the consequences 
are with us now. To-day our doctors are 
rejecting men who were spoiled in the making 
| back in 1895 or much earlier, and are longing 
| for men to pass who are nowhere to be found, 
| because as babies they died, or were killed by 
| national neglect, decades ago. 

For remember that the origin of adults is 
| not school children. Even they, like hobble- 
| dehoys, or recruits of an older growth, have 


| 


|once been younger. People who forgot this 














supposed that all would be well if we 
had school doctors and nurses, and looked 
after our children all the time they were 
at school. But when we look closely at 
the children who come to school for the 
first time, in London for example, we find 
that not less than two thirds of them have 
already been damaged in one way or an- 
other. They are bow-legged, or they have 
swollen throats, or they have been neglected 
when they had measles, and in consequence 
are deaf now and will be deaf to their 
dying day. We have not begun anywhere 
near the beginning of the origin of adults. 

We human beings have to grow up 
through fixed stages, which all must pass ; 
and perhaps one of the greatest discoveries 
of our time is that made by the mighty 
philosopher of Paris, M. Henri Bergson, 
who has taught us that, not merely some 
obvious events, but actually everything 
that happens to every one of us, matters 
forever. The most wonderful and con- 
stant fact of life is to remember. The whole 
of what has happened to you and to me, 
all that we have done and thought and 
dreamed from our earliest moments, goes 
to make us what we are now. I shall be 
different forever for having written this 
article, and you will be different forever 
for having read it. 


EGF Saving the Crald PRY 


OW, if we take care of a piano or a 
motor car at every stage of its manu- 
facture, although it is only a dead 

thing, how much more should we take care 

of ourselves at every stage of our making, 

and of our nation’s children, who are alive, 

whose minds and bodies will never forget, 

and who are the most precious and holy 

and wonderful beings in the world. 
Before the school child comes the little tod- 
dler, who does not yet go to school and whose 
proper place is at home. For ‘‘the making of 
perfect soldiers,’’ whether for war or for peace, 
we must take care of this little child, whom I 
would call the ‘‘home child’’; some day it 
becomes the school child, and then the adoles- 
cent, and then the adult. 

And whence comes the home child? We 
know and understand the answer if we remem- 
ber Benjamin Franklin’s question about the 
use of a baby. That little being was once a 
still more helpless infant in its mother’s arms. 
We cannot have a soldier or a sailor, a thinker 
or an explorer, or the humblest private citizen, 
unless some one long before saved a baby, and 
unless that baby has been saved in all its trans- 
formations, until the man or the woman came 
into being. And that is the ‘‘use of a baby.’’ 

There are old stories about sowing dragons’ 
teeth from which armed men sprang forth, but 
there is no truth in them. Fora nation, as for 
the truly wise ruler, unlike Napoleon, to whom 
Wordsworth addressed the lines, 

Wisdom doth live with children round her 
knees. 

Therefore the nation that would survive, 
although it be not at war and may never fight 
again, must save its infancy and revere its 
motherhood. However wisely we live, how- 
ever cleverly doctors may prolong our lives, we 
must always die at last, and only from helpless 
infancy can the future be raised. The nation 
that regards its young renews its youth. 

The saving of infants and children is a theme 
about which it is proper to feel sentiment, or 
what is the meaning of that festival celebrating 
a Mother and an Infant in which every year 
the Christian world unites? But it is a theme 
not only for gentle and pious people, not only 
for ‘‘mothers’ ’? meetings, but for men also; a 
theme not only for would-be conquerors who 
value human life as ‘‘food for cannon’’ but 
also for such a ruler as Wordsworth described, 
who ‘‘would be wise and good,’’ well knowing 
that of little children is not only the Kingdom 
of Heaven but also every nation of the earth. 











When this simple truth is served by our 
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brains and hands, when human’life in all its | 


shall be beaten into ploughshares, the lion and 


stages is counted as the holy thing it is, then | the lamb shall lie down together, and ‘‘a little 
surely earth may grow liker Heaven, swords | child shall lead them. ’’ 





- THE ROMANCE =i 





OF THE MARTIN CONNOR 


In Ten 
Chapters 


EFORE we left, the suspicion that Cap- | 
B tain Hawks, Captain Esterkay, the colo- | 

nel, the two men and the launch had 
fallen somehow into the hands of the Rio 
Maranon Company was thoroughly established 
throughout the ship, and every man in the 
forecastle was itching to take the ship down- 
stream and sack Maloca. When I explained to 
Wilfred the conclusion we had reached in the 
cabin and the search I intended to make, the 
little man opened his wide mouth and shouted 
with laughter. 

‘*You think thet they ’ave gone and took 
our little Matthew? Oh, this is reel prime! 
Fancy our old man in clink! They will ’ave 
a time of it, those Marathon people will! 
?E’1ll bloomin’ well blow up, Matthew will! | 
S’ ’elp me if ’e won’t!’? 

He dropped his work and dashing into his | 
cabin, returned buckling on a large revolver. 

‘*Get some grub to take with us,’’ said I. 

‘*Grub!’’ cried the little cook. ‘‘O George, 
you ’ave nosoul! Fancy thinkin’ abart food !’’ 

During our trading with the Indians we 
had acquired four of their canoes, which my 
commander had proposed to take home and 
present as curiosities to museums. One of the 
canoes was admirably suited in size to our 
search party, which I intended to limit to four | 
innumber. The men, when they heard of 
our departure, volunteered in a body. 

The matter was settled by the fact that two, 
Spillings and Peabody by name, had learned | 
to handle canoes in the Canadian .Northwest. 
They were Americans of more than ordinary 
effectiveness and virility, and were afraid of 
nothing and no one except Capt. Matthew 
Hawks. Moreover, I found that they owned | 
each a very modern revolver—the kind that | 
carries like a rifle and that is about a foot long. | 

So, when we launched the canoe, got into | 
it and started off, what with those two excel- | 
lent specimens and Wilfred—who feared no 
one, not even Capt. Matthew Hawks—and | 
myself, we formed a small but efficient force. | 
The crew gazed enviously after us,and Timothy | 
Hanks waved to me from the bridge deck; Mr. 
McLushley was busy in the engine room. i 

I had a good idea of where to find the channel | 
that Captain Hawks had set out to explore, | 
and so directed our course diagonally across | 
the lake. As the afternoon was well upon its | 
way, we paddled hard. I had 
disposed my crew with an eye 
to their characters. I had put 
Wilfred in the bow, Peabody 
next him, and Spillings next 
Peabody. I occupied the posi- 
tion of command in the stern. 

Paddling was a labor new to 
us, but we stuck at it, and got 
across the lake by sunset. Then 
we began to journey southward 
aiong the shore, which was in 
a succession of gentle bays and 
headlands. Keenly alert, we 
examined every fresh view as 
it was revealed to us. 

‘* *Ello!’? Wilfred exclaimed, 
after a time. ‘‘What’s this?’’ 

Imperceptibly, and without 
conscious effort upon our part, 
the canoe had increased its 
speed. In the rapid twilight of the tropics we 
looked about us for the cause of this change, 
but the tall, motionless forest wall fringed the 
shore unbroken. We were all of us sailors, 
unused to the navigation of rivers, unversed in 
the lore of inland waters. Thus, in our igno- 


rance, we continued, well content with the help|a few minutes after entering those chaotic | 


that this mysterious current was giving us. | 
The still evening lay heavy, and gray masses | 
of malarial mist began to rise like ghosts from | 
the water. Then suddenly the forest, which | 
we could see only dimly now, parted, and the 
canoe, turning slightly, aimed for the opening 
with a quick, sweeping access of speed. A 
babel of startled exclamations broke from us 
as we tried to gain control of our craft. 

‘**Kre! Fullastern!’’ gasped Wilfred, labor- 
ing in the bow. 

We raked the water in desperation, but 
without appreciable effect, for the canoe slid 
swiftly onward and, like a train entering a 
tunnel, curved into a natural, sluice-like canal. 

Half a moment of frantic work convinced us 
that we were helpless to check the progress of 
the canoe, and we perforce resigned ourselves 
to the task of keeping it in midstream. The 
water round about us had an unruffled, glass- 
like surface as it sucked downward at an| 


“Oy Oswald Kendall 


Chapter 
Nine 


china flume tilted at such an angle that the 
water, with gathering momentum, slid like a 
solid, moving mass. And the silence of this 
rapidly moving water was oddly disconcerting. 
As the minutes passed it dawned upon our 
ignorance that we were most likely approaching 
a very tight fix, but I am afraid—for such is 
the innate boyishness of sailormen—that we 
all began to enjoy the experience, and were 
greatly entertained by wondering what was 
going to happen next. 

‘*People pay money fer this, at ’ome at 
Hearl’s Court !’’ piped Wilfred from the bow. 
‘The water chute corsts yer a tanner a time, 
and ’ere we are ’avin’ it hall fer nothink! 
This is great!’’ 

Spillings and Peabody agreed, and I tried 
to retain a stern demeanor of command. 

The water began to lose its glass-like surface, 


| and long ripples shot out from the bank. Our 


speed was such that I saw the utter hopeless- 
ness of trying to.gain the bank, which was 
whizzing by as if we had been in a train. 
The canoe started pitching slightly, and in the 
gloom it seemed to me that the middle of the 
river was gradually heaping up higher than it 
was at the sides. Before another mile had 
gone by I was sure of it. 

We must have come a considerable distance 
when. with startling suddenness the water 
began to roar in masses of white foam, and the 
canoe began to pitch and roll like a ship in a 
full gale. We were of course exceedingly 
clumsy in managing our strange craft, yet we 
succeeded in keeping some sort of control over 


| the canoe while we shot onward. We had all 
|of us, I think, completely forgotten Captain 


Hawks and the exploring party, and were 
exceedingly busy in keeping alive. Up would 
go the canoe as if trying to fly, and then would 
fall amid a mass of tossing waters, only to be 
heaved into the air again on top of some great, 
white-crested wave. Occasionally through the 
tumult I could hear Wilfred’s whoops of glee. 

And then, as suddenly as we had entered 
the rapids, we as suddenly escaped from them, 
and after moving like an arrow over more 
tranquil waters we came finally to rest in a 
wide river, and the still night was filled with 
the noise of the rapids behind us. 

Later on, when I saw those rapids in day- 
light, I had cold shivers down my back, and 
even now I remember the 
sight with some degree of 
horror. Why it was that 
we were not all drowned 







ALL OF US HAD 

COMPLETELY 

FORGOTTEN CAPTAIN HAWKS AND THE 
EXPLORING PARTY. 


waters I ascribe to transcendental luck. Even 
Wilfred was a little inclined to gasp and shud- 
der when we at last arrived in smooth water, 
and Peabody and Spillings muttered remarks 
under their breath and wiped the sweat from 
their foreheads upon their shirt sleeves. But 
we had little time to congratulate ourselves, 
for there, ahead of us, brilliant with many 
lights, appeared a wide-beamed river boat 
apparently at anchor. 

The sight acted like a tonic. We forgot all 
about the rapids, and I immediately called 
a council of war. Wilfred, of course, was for 
boarding the craft at once, and so were Spill- 
ings and Peabody. To stop them I had to 
exercise my authority as mate of the Martin 
Connor. 





ORAWINGS BY GEORGE VARIAN 


1 GOT HIM BY THE ANKLES~—AN OLD TRICK | HAD LEARNED WITH 
MUTINOUS CREWS—AND UPENDED HIM. 


to Peabody, ‘‘and I’ll beat the life out of yer 
the moment we’re on dry mud, s’ ’elp me if I 
don’t !’’ 

‘*Quit making that row,’’ said I, and fora 
time I thought in silence. 

‘*T am in command of this,’’ said I at last, 
‘‘tand what I say goes. We are going to drift 
down and have a close look at that boat, and 
then we may draw off again. But we may 
not draw off; we may board her, but no man 
moves without orders from me, and my orders 
will be whispered. They will be whispered 
softly, and no man must make a sound. We 
will drift slowly down, and I will do the pad- 
dling. So ship your oars—I mean paddles. ’’ 

Perhaps there is no craft that can be so 
silently manceuvred as a canoe; like a feather 
on the surface of the slow-moving water 
we approached the lighted river boat. At 
the time I wondered why she was at anchor, 
especially so near—comparatively speaking— 
the lake where her enemies might be expected 
in large numbers. But at the time I did not 

| realize how far we had come, nor did I realize 
that chance had directed us through a short 
cut that no sane man would knowingly use. 

In other words, as all distances are measured 
in the upper Amazon country by miles of 
navigable river water, the steamboat was some 
forty to fifty miles from where the Martin 

Connor lay at anchor, although in reality the 
distance, measured by the way we had come, 
could hardly have been more than fifteen miles. 

The river steamer was of the ordinary Rio 
Marafion type—a light-draft, two-decked affair 
with deck cabins and a free space on the after 
main deck for slinging hammocks. The bright 
light cast from a number of oil lamps and the 
great darkness that surrounded her enabled 
us to examine her closely. 

Like a shadow we drifted down, and stared 
with all our eyes. Through an open doorway 
we beheld the inevitable group of men playing 
cards. I don’t think I ever saw a Rio Marajion 
boat that had not at least one of those groups 
of card players—and cards, to my mind, seem 
the most futile way of wasting time there is. 

Anyway, there were the card players hard 
at it. In the bow was the usual crowd dozing 

| and smoking cigarettes. In the stern was an- 
| Other group of card players bursting into 
| occasional shouts of conversation as their game 
| proceeded. All the cabin doors were open on 
the lower deck, and so, with one exception, 
| were the cabin doors on the upper deck. Be- 
| Side that one closed door lounged a man with 
;|a@ gun. As well as if my eyes had pierced 
| wooden walls I knew that my commander and 
probably his companions were behind that 
closed door. Then with a few silent strokes I 
brought the canoe round the river boat’s stern, 
and there, to be sure, was our motor launch tied 
up alongside. I backed away some little dis- 
| tance until we could speak safely in low tones. 
| ‘*Did you mark that closed door with the 








continued, ‘‘and we shall do so quietly and 
quickly. We are going alongside just beneath 
that closed door where the sentry stands. I shall 
climb aboard first, Spillings will follow, then 
Peabody, then Wilfred, and not all together, 
or this pesky canoe’ll capsize and make a row. 
Wilfred will be last, and he will hang to the 
river boat until Peabody is out of the canoe.’’ 

‘*?Ere!’? whispered Wilfred. ‘‘Can’t I come 
next you and ’ave a go at that bloke with the 
gun??? 

‘*No, you can’t,’’ I answered, for the matter 
in hand was what might be called a ‘‘stiff 
proposition, ’’ and I had given my orders with 
some discrimination and with a pretty good 
knowledge of my men. We should not be long 
climbing aboard that river boat, but neverthe- 
less the moment of waiting for the last man 
would be hard to bear, and would demand 
character as well as courage. 

‘*Never mind this canoe, ’’ I continued ; ‘‘kick 
it adrift. When I arrive I shall upend that 
sentry and maybe his gun’ll go off. But never 
mind that, nor where the bullet goes. If it 
doesn’t come my way, I’]l put that sentry out 
of action for the time being, and then I shall 
make a break for that crowd playing cards 
there on the upper deck a little farther along. 
Wilfred will come with me. Meanwhile Spill- 
ings and Peabody will kick that door down, 
and the quicker they do it the better. The 
men on the forward main deck we can’t attend 
to, but they won’t know how big a party may 
be coming aboard, and I don’t anticipate much 
trouble from them, when once we have bottled 
up their officers. Now this has got to be done 
quickly.’? Wilfred, Spillings and Peabody 
grinned in the dark. ‘‘It has got to be done 
violently,’’—Wilfred, Spillings and Peabody 
grinned still more in the dark, —‘‘because they 
outnumber us at least six to one. Understand 
your orders? Very well, then. Come on!’’ 

We may not have been experts in navigating 
canoes, but we came alongside that Rio Mar- 
afion river boat all right. I gripped the low 
rail of her lower deck and swung on it, and, 
reaching up, caught the rail of her upper deck 
and repeated the process, for I do not happen 
to be a small man. As I came up over the 
rail just opposite the Sentry he was in the 
midst of a yawn, and for a second the yawn 
stuck frozen to his face. 

The unfortunate man was just rolling a 
cigarette, and his rifle, with the butt to the 
deck, was leaning in the crook of his elbow. 
I felt sorry to hurt him, but there was nothing 
else to do. As time at such moments is meas- 
ured in quarter seconds, it was not physically 
possible for him to get his rifle up and in 
action before I grabbed him. He transformed 
his yawn into a most powerful yell. 

But the yell, although powerful, did not last. 
I got him by the ankles—an old trick I had 
learned with mutinous crews in the days of 


| long ago—and upended him with what I may 


‘Stop her,’ said I to Spillings, who was | sentry outside?’’ I said. ‘Well, the old man | call great swiftness, so that his head struck 


open with this paddle !’’ 
Spillings ceased work and impressed this 


| get ’em out, and this is how.’’ 


| My eyes were accustomed to the darkness, 


| just in front of me, ‘‘or I’ll lay your head | and the rest are behind it. We are going to | the precise spot on the deck where his feet had 


been resting. Quick as I may have been, I had 
hardly finished before I noticed, out of the 


appreciable angle between narrow banks that | order upon Peabody, who, in turn, handed it | and I could see a grin upon the faces of Wil- | corner of my eye, Spillings and Peabody going 


were as smooth and polished as earthenware. | 
It was, in fact, as if we were going down a} 


on to Wilfred. 
‘*You ’it me in the back agin, ’’ said Wilfred 


| fred, Peabody and Spillings. 


{through that closed door like an avalanche. 
| ‘We are going alongside that boat,’? I | 


They did not kick it,—they ran through it,— 
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as was manifested afterwards by the condition | pistols; their natural weapons were more to| the after deck, and Wilfred and I took charge 
of their heads, and they had very hard heads at | their taste. They were of course pretty well| of the forward deck. When the colonel an- 
that. By the time I was running forward, Wil- | knocked about. Wilfred, in his unexpected réle | nounced that he had a sufficient head of 


fred had gained my side with his gun in his | 
hand. We ran like rivals to stake out a gold | 
claim, and we arrived at the open door of the | 
cabin, wherein sat the card players, with a con- | 
siderable bump, and a comic thing happened. 
Wilfred had a foot’s start-~of me and so arrived 
just in front of me, and as he is very light and 
I am rather heavy, our impact together in the 
doorway sent him flying. 

The card players had heard the sentry’s 


} 
| 


as projectile, had somehow got a most tre-| 
mendous black eye,—probably in consequence | 
of his contact with the card table, —and I sud- 
denly discovered that I had a violently bleeding 
nose. Captain Hawks also had suffered, for 
his face was reddened on one side by a bruise. 
So, taking all things together, we must have | 
looked a very hard crowd to the three dis- | 
gruntled card players. | 
But we lost no time in nursing our trivial 


steam, we slipped the cable. Captain Hawks, 
in the pilot house, turned the boat about in 
the darkness and started upstream, while Wil- 
fred went round putting out most of the lights. 

‘*Seems to me,’’ said Captain Hawks a little 
later, ‘‘we are not doing badly this trip, 
Grummet.’’ 

‘*No, sir, not so badly.’’ 

‘First it was a dog, then it was an Indian, 
then an alligator, and now it’s a shallow- 


short, clipped-off yell and our approaching hurts. Spillings, Peabody, and the two men draft steamboat. We are coming on, Grum- 
steps. They were just in the act of rising | who had been captured with Captain Hawks, | met, we are coming on.’ 


from the table when we arrived at the door | 


were sent down to stoke up the wood-burning 


‘*Yes, sir, but I’d like to see Para over the 


and Wilfred came flying into their very midst | furnace, while the colonel, who could do most) stern rail of the Martin Connor.’’ 


with a crash, sending the card table, the cards | 


and the money in all directions. He could not to map-making, was dispatched to act as en- | commander. 


possibly stop himself, and swung out an arm, | 


things from managing reciprocating machinery 


gineer. Eichholz, whose desertion from the | 


‘‘Oh, that’ll be all right,’? answered my 
‘*Listen now, and I’ll tell you 
what happened to us and how it is that Eich- 


catching one of the card players round the | ranks of the enemy was still a mystery to me, | holz is our friend. He’s coming home with 


neck, and at the same moment raised an ear- 
cracking whoop like a red Indian gone mad. | 

I have never seen four men more surprised. 

Wilfred was up in a second—he seemed 
hardly to touch the ground —and I shouted 
‘*Hands up!’’ in a loud voice with purposeful 
emphasis and effect. Theirhands went up with- 
out delay, and then I discovered that Eichholz 
was one of them. Strange indeed are the things 
we sometimes do without thought, for I nodded 
to Eichholz, and Eichholz nodded back! 

All this was done in ten ticks of a watch, 
but already from all over the ship came a wild 
uproar broken by one or two, or perhaps | 
more, cracks of rifles and the yells of Spillings | 
and Peabody, who apparently were having the 
time of their lives. So far my plans had 
matured successfully, and while the four men 
in the cabin still stood with their hands raised 
aloft I was joined by Captain Hawks, who, to 
my relief, now instantly took over entire 
command of the situation. He was calnr 
and alert as usual, and even in the heat 
of the moment did not omit to say, 
‘*Much obliged, Grummet.’’ It was just 
such speeches, combined with his many 
other qualities, that endeared my com- 
mander to all proper men in his employ. 

With prompt alacrity, and while pande- 
monium reigned, Captain Hawks went 
amid those card players and, disarming all 
except Eichholz, whom he told to drop his 
hands, acquired three modern revolvers, 
which he handed to Captain Esterkay 
and the colonel, who arrived that moment 
at the opposite door. The two men who 
had been captured with them, after arm- 
ing themselves with parts of the shattered 
cabin door, joined forces with Spillings 
and Peabody. There now occurred a 
surprise for Wilfred and myself, to say 
nothing of three of those interrupted card 
players. 

‘*Kichholz,’’ said Captain Hawks hur- 
riedly, ‘‘will you please take charge 
here?’’? and Eichholz nodded, producing 
at the same time a revolver of which he had 
not been relieved, as each of his compan- 
ions had been. Those men stared with dis- 
may and growing rage, yet they obeyed his 
gesture to line up by the after bulkhead. 

‘*Wilfred,’’ said Captain Hawks, ‘‘stay 
here with Eichholz and help him keep 
these men covered,’’ and Wilfred, with 
a natural gasp of astonishment, obeyed. 





remained in charge of our unexpected prisoners 
in the cabin; Captain Esterkay took charge of | 


us, Out of this, to our United States. ’’ 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


WOLFS CLOTHING 
“By Frank Lille Pollock 


such a stirring in the north 

woods of Canada as had not 
been krown since the great days 3 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company. ‘s 
Dog trains and snowshoe runners were scurry- | 
ing through the forests from Manitoba to the | 
Ottawa. The survey for the new Grand 


[: the winter of 1905 there was 


Trunk Pacific Railway was to begin in the | pines, and the slow winter twilight came down | 
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for camp by his compass, and thus 
save several miles. He started to 
wade through the snow, 
almost to his knees at every step. 


It was hard work, and at the end of a mile he | 


was glad to sit down and rest. 
The sun was already low behind the scrubby 





THE NARROW AND CROOKED PATHS GAVE HIM HIS ONLY CHANCE OF 
KEEPING OUT OF REACH OF THE CREATURE. 


back, he decided to make straight | 


going | 


| In winter the moose is very timid, and Durand 
began to craw] stiffly to his feet, expecting to 
see the herd scamper away. But he had 
hardly got to his knees when the bull lowered 
his head with a savage snort and charged. 

Durand’s heart jumped. He could not dodge. 
He cowered away from the shock, but instead 
of the plunging horn a smother of snow covered 
him, and the moose ploughed forward upon 
his knees. 

Frightened out of his stiffness, Durand leaped 
to his feet and bolted in the opposite direction. 
The narrowness and depth of the path had 
saved him; the bull had driven his broad ant- 
lers into the snow walls and tripped himself 
up. But the creature was checked only fora 
moment. Glancing over his shoulder, Durand 
saw the moose coming after him, with his head 
and humped shoulders high above the snow. 
Half a dozen cows galloped behind in wild 
excitement. 

Durand was amazed at such boldness; he 
could not understand it. But he did not believe 
that the bull would pursue him beyond the 
limits of the yard, and he tried to get back to 
the deep snow at once. 

The sides of the path were so high, how- 
ever, that he could not scramble out easily, 
and the moose was so close behind him that he 
could not take time to do it. He had to stay 
in the trail. 

He whipped round a curve and into a cross 
track, then into another, brushing through and 

| under the gnawed branches of the shrubs. In 

the tangle of trails he did not know whether 

the buli were gaining on him; but he did 

| realize that the narrow, crooked paths gave 

him his only chance of keeping out of reach of 
| the creature, for in them he could turn much 
| quicker than his bulky pursuer could. 

The heavy wolfskin coat encumbered him 
badly, and he tried to throw it off, but 
the big horn buttons were frozen to the 
loops. As he fumbled at the buttons in 
the soft fur, a thought struck him. No 
doubt it was the smell of this garment 
that had caused the bull to attack him. 
Wrapped completely in the fresh furs, 
the moose must have mistaken him for 
some sort of enormous wolf, and the wolf 
is the deadliest winter enemy of the 
moose and the deer. 

Durand tried harder than ever now 
to unfasten the buttons. Intent upon 
this task, he failed for a moment to 
observe the turns he was taking in the 
labyrinth. Fumbling with the loops, he 
ran on, and as he dodged round a clump 
of spruces he found himself face to face 
with the bull. 

The wily animal had doubled back 
and cut him off. There was not time 
for Durand to turn. Throwing himself 
to one side as far into the snow as he 
could, he barely evaded the bull’s rush; 
but a sidewise sweep of the great prongs 
caught him under the leg and flung him 
several yards out into the drifts. 

Even as he fell, almost smothered in 
the snow, Durand tried to wallow away. 
An agonized glance over his shoulder 
showed the bull plunging after him. 
The animal was scattering the white 
clouds like a snowplough, and was upon 
Durand in an instant. 

The snow was too deep for the bull to 


‘“Grummet and Esterkay —aft with you, | spring, and supply posts had to be established | on the wilderness. Fortunately, it was not | use his cutting fore hoofs, but he struck out 
and trails blazed for the chain- and levelmen | cold, and the sun was scarcely down when a| viciously with his mighty antlers. Durand 


while Calvin and I go forward. We have got 
to clear this ship. But don’t shoot unless it is 
absolutely necessary. ’’ 

We found our four sailors chasing the Rio 
Marafion men about the ship just as dogs chase 
sheep. Had the Rio Marafion men had the 
time or the nerve to collect themselves into some 
sort of ordered resistance, they would have 
wiped our men out in no time by sheer weight 
of numbers. But panic had them by the throat, 
and they scattered wildly before the half-insane 
ferocity of Spillings and-his companions. It 
must be remembered that Spillings and his 
companions were bounding masses of bone and | 
muscle well used to the most violent rioting, 
and that they had not had a chance to take 
part in their favorite pastime for a long while. 
To my shouted commands they paid not the 
least heed until I caught Spillings, who had | 
assumed the leadership, and actually ham- 
mered attention into him. When I finally had 
them somewhat under control and could turn 
my attention to our surroundings, it was to 
become aware of tumultuous sounds of retreat. | 

With those in command of the river boat so 
suddenly captured and prevented from exerting 
their moral influence, and with Spillings and 
his companions running wild over the ship, a | 
blind panic had caught and held the crew, who, 
howling and shouting, took to any craft that | 
was handy. That they confiscated our motor 
launch was merely the fortunes of war, and 
we could well afford the loss since we got their 
river steamer in exchange. 

The whole incident probably had not lasted 
more than five minutes, and, what was still 
more extraordinary, no one, as far as we knew, 
had been killed. Minor injuries of course were 
sustained on both sides. The sentry whom 
I had upended and who, in consequence, had 
not escaped with his fellows was a prisoner 
in our hands. Fortunately, neither Spillings | 





who were coming after. 


full moon rolled up behind the stunted ever- 


| twisted away from the blow, and with the 


Lawrence Durand went into the woods with | greens and turned the forest into a patchwork | instinct of sheer desperation caught hold of 


a dog team, two Indians and two white men. 
The party spent most of the winter in laying 
out trails through that rough and rocky country 
north of Lake Superior. 


of brilliant black and silver. 
Durand was growing very weary by this 
time. He thought of camping, but it is not 


| the prongs as they brushed his side. He felt 
as if he had grasped a moving locomotive. 
| Before he could let go, he was jerked out of 


| easy to build a fire without an axe in the | the snow and off his feet—and then, with a 


Winter stayed late that year, and in March snowy woods, and he kept on slowly, half | rending crack, the great antlers tore loose and 
the snow was still falling. About the middle | dozing as he waded, with a vague idea that he | came off in his hand. 


of the month, Durand went off alone one day 
to look at the lay of the ground to the north. | 
He intended to return to camp the same day. 
He went farther than he had intended, how- 
ever, and it was after two o’clock in the 
afternoon when he turned back. He would 
not reach camp until after dark, for it was 
fully fifteen miles distant. | 
It had been thawing all day, and the snow 
was soft and packing. There was a feeling of 
spring in the mild air, and the whiskey jacks 
chirped cheerfully from the snowy hemlocks. 
Durand was swinging rapidly along, when he 
suddenly made a misstep and tripped. The} 
webbing of his left snowshoe ripped away from 
the frame and let his foot through into the snow. 
He examined the break with annoyance. 
The moose-hide strands had parted as if rotten. 
He must have scorched them by some camp 





| fire; at any rate, the damage was irreparable. 


It is no joke to lose a snowshoe in the winter 
woods, for one shoe is no better than none. 
To Durand it meant wading for more than 
ten miles through snow knee-deep —a most 
fatiguing form of exercise. 

Fortunately, he had no load, no gun, not even 
an axe. He was wearing a long-hooded fur | 


| coat, made of recently trapped wolfskins that | 


he had bought from an Indian, and he consid- 
ered casting it aside. But it was a valuable | 
garment, and if he should have to camp for 
the night he would need it for warmth. So 
he did not discard it. 


might find a splintered fallen tree that would 
furnish him with kindling. 

He remembered coming down a slope into a 
flat ‘‘bottom’’? grown up with small birches 
and poplars. Here the snow was deeper and 
softer, and he was struggling sleepily along, 
when he found himself suddenly falling into 
some opening. He dropped three or four feet 
through the snow, fell in a heap, and tried 
to get up. Then he thought that he would 
rest for just two minutes, and, drawing his 


| fur garment round him, went instantly to 


sleep. 

Some sound or touch—he did not know which 
—roused him suddenly. He opened his eyes. 
He was lying in a narrow rift, with the snow 
rising high on either side. About six feet away 
in this sunken path stood a huge, sombre bulk 
with an antlered crest that loomed black against 
the moonlit sky. 

Durand was too completely bewildered to 
move. The monster sniffed loudly two or 
three times, and began to back away. Behind 
it appeared five or six smaller heads and shoul- 
ders. Durand recognized them at last, and it 
dawned upon him that he must somehow have 
stumbled into a moose yard. 


A moose ‘‘yard’’ is not exactly a yard, but | 


a great area of crisscross trails kept open among 
the thickets where the herd has chosen to 
winter. As the snow grows deeper, these 
trails naturally become deep-sunken ways, and 
Durand had tumbled blindly into one of them. 


With a gasp of astonishment, Durand dropped 
| back into the snow, still holding the horns. 
|The bull shook his head, snorted, bristled, 
jand turned tail. He went off in a shower 
|of snow, bolted to the farthest end of the 
| yard and dived into a poplar thicket. After 
him went the frightened cows in a huddled 
mass. 
| Floundering through the snow, Durand fled 
jin the opposite direction, and he did not feel 
| himself safe until he was over the next ridge 
jand out of sight of the moose yard. As he 
regained his presence of mind he recollected 
that it was the time when the moose lose 
their antlers. No doubt the bull’s prongs 
‘had been growing loose; his dive into the 
snow must have shaken them a little more, 
and at the first violent strain they dropped 
off easily. Once disarmed, the bulls are even 
more timid than the cows, and stay skulking 
out of sight until their weapons have grown 
again. 

Durand got back to camp an hour after day- 
light the next morning; he had rested for part 
of the night beside a fire that he kindled round 
a dead pine stub. He would greatly have liked 
to revisit the yard to obtain the antlers he had 
pulled off, but he dared not let his Indians 
know of the neighborhood of the game. He 
was pretty sure that in defiance of discipline 
and game laws they would slip off and mas- 
| Sacre the whole herd; and he knew that he 
}must not satisfy his grudge against his old 


nor Peabody had remembered to use their | Instead of following his own devious trail} He was not alarmed when he realized this. | enemy by allowing that. 
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THE KING OF SPAIN (ON THE LEFT) AND THE 
QUEEN (ON THE RIGHT) REVIEWING TROOPS. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


F you have nothing to say, why prove it 
with words? 


In Grief or Happiness, in Strife or Labor, 
There is no Man but sometime needs his 
Neighbor. 


TEACHER is like a whetstone, which 
does not carve, yet makes knives sharp. 


HE substances used to make match tips 
now cost seven hundred dollars a ton. 
Two years ago they cost thirty-seven dollars a 
ton. It would be dismal enough to live in a 
matchless world, yet a hundred years ago the 
friction match was as undreamed of as the 
electric lamp. ah 
HE Young Men’s Christian Association in 
England has undertaken a new and popular 
service. Upon application from a soldier 
abroad, the Association will arrange to take at 
its own charge a photograph of the soldier’s 
sweetheart, wife or children, and to forward 
it to him wherever he may be. 
N the course of a street argument a man 
swung his arms so violently to emphasize 
his theme, ‘‘This is a free country!’’ that he 
hit a stranger on the nose. ‘‘It may be a free 
country,’’ said the injured man, ‘‘but your 
liberty ends where my nose begins!’’ There 
are many Americans who need to learn that 
lesson. ie : 
EXICAN money is now worth only seven 
cents on the dollar. If car fares across 
the border are usually five cents, but have 
risen in proportion to the decline of the cur- 
rency, how much change should a man get 
who pays a single fare with an American 
five-dollar gold piece? There’s a question for 
the mathematically minded ! 
EFORE the war Iceland was one of the 
poorest of countries, but during the last 
two years its exports to England of hides, fish 
and game have brought in such unheard-of 
riches that the bankers of Reykjavik are at 
their wits’ ends to know what to do with the 
money. Iceland has no ‘‘great white way,’’ 
no ‘‘lobster palaces,’? or any of the other 
ordinary means of relieving a fool of his 
money. 
HROUGH a proclamation by Governor 
Whitman, New York is the first state to 
give official sanction to May 13th as Indian 
Day, although the Indians throughout the 
whole country devoted the day to reviewing 
the past glories and the present needs of their 
race. New York was the home of the Five 
Nations — Mohawks, Oneidas, Onondagas, 
Cayugas and Senecas—whose powerful con- 
federacy was the most highly developed gov- 
ernment that early America knew. 
HE Kaiser has conferred the order of the 
Red Eagle on Captain Boy-Ed, the naval 
attaché whom he recalled because the govern- 
ment of the United States had reason to believe | 
that he was concerned in plots to violate | 
American neutrality. The Red Eagle is a| 
distinction of considerable value in the eyes of | 
a German subject, although not the highest | 
order of knighthood that the Emperor can | 
confer. When it was established, more than | 
two hundred years ago, it was called the Order | 
of Sincerity, and its motto still consists of two | 
Latin words that mean ‘‘sincere and faithful. ’’ 
= 
ID American Methodism —which now 
numbers eight million adherents—organize 
its first church in a sail loft on William Street, | 
New York, in 1767, or in a log cabin on Sams | 
Creek, near Baltimore, two or three years | 
earlier? A commission appointed by the! 
General Conference of 1912 reported last month 
in favor of the pretension of the Maryland | 
Methodists, who celebrated the one hundred | 
and fiftieth anniversary two years ago; never- | 
theless the New York Methodists are going 
ahead with their plans to celebrate the one | 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary next October. | 
The matter of origin is interesting, but far | 





| 
| 
| 


more important is the remarkable vitality that 
the denomination has shown, and the great 
prosperity that it now enjoys. 


& 
IN CASE OF VICTORY. 


II. British Hopes and Plans. 
(5 te Britain looks forward to the end 


& 


of the war and the settlement of peace 

with aspirations far different from those 
that Germany entertains. Although it will 
doubtless try to keep the German colonies in 
Africa that it has won and perhaps welcomes 
the chance to get them, it did not go to war 
in order to expand in any quarter of the 
globe—for the simple reason that it already 
had as much territory as it cared to manage. 
If the war should end in its favor, it does 
intend to render absolutely secure what it 


| possessed when the war began, and to have 


even more than it had two years ago the 
command of the seas. 

It is obvious of course that, if it has oppor- 
tunity, it will insist upon measures that will at 
the same time strengthen its allies and diminish 
the power of Germany to renew the contest. 
Belgium will of course be restored. Alsace 
and Lorraine will be transferred in whole or 
in part to France. Russia will probably be 
allowed to take Constantinople, and the Turk 
will be driven out of Europe. 

But Great Britain faces other problems that 
concern only itself. The empire must have 
a new constitution. In this great war its 
overseas dominions have come grandly to its 
support. They have contributed men and all 
else that they had to give, but have had no 
part, scarcely even an advisory part, in the 
conduct of affairs. As Sir Robert Borden, the 
Canadian premier, has said, never again will 
the Dominion suffer itself to be drawn into 
hostilities without a voice in the policy of the 
empire. British statesmen in England and in 
the self-governing commonwealths, in both the 
Northern and the Southern Hemispheres, are 
already considering how to unify the empire 
and are planning a grand central government 
in which all of the several units of the empire 
shall have a share. 

It is not a new idea. It was suggested long 
ago, but never before has either Great Britain 
or the colonies favored it. Many obstacles 
were evident and others were conjured up. 
Some of the obstacles still remain, but the 
time seems fitting to try to overcome them. 
Advocates of the scheme invoke the example 
of the convention that formed a ‘‘more per- 
fect union’’ of the thirteen American states in 
1787, when the difficulties to be overcome -were 
even greater than those of to-day; for the 
states were largely arrayed against one an- 
other, whereas all parts of the British Empire 
desire union and harmony. 

If a convention of delegates should frame a 
written imperial constitution, it would doubt- 
less provide for a general parliament and for 
an imperial cabinet responsible to it. The gov- 
ernment would in many ways resemble in its 
form that of the United States: a federation, 
with jiocal self-governments for the several 
units,—for Australia and Canada and Ireland, 
and perhaps for Scotland,—but a general gov- 
ernment to control the policy of the whole. 

There has never been a time when the 
various parts of the great empire were drawn 
so closely together in sympathy as now. 
Cannot British statesmen of the twentieth 
century accomplish what Americans accom- 
plished in the eighteenth under far harder 
conditions? 

& & 


A KING’S HUMANITY. 


INGS are too often indifferent to the 
K sorrows of humbler individuals; but 

Alfonso of Spain is showing that he 
has a sympathetic and generous heart, and 
is winning both for himself and for his nation 
the gratitude and blessings of many stricken 
people in foreign lands. The work that has 
brought him this deserved tribute was started 
about a year ago quite by chance. The mother 
of a missing soldier wrote and implored him 
to get news for her of her son. King Alfonso 
made inquiries through his ambassador at 
Berlin, and was able to report good news. 
The incident became known, and letters from 
other mothers began to pour in to the palace 
at Madrid. Then King Alfonso organized an 
office for dealing with such appeals and for 
obtaining the information sought. 

The letters are from the women of every 
belligerent nation. They are written by people 
of all sorts and conditions, ladies of rank and 
title and humble peasant women. They all 
receive equal care and lead to equally thorough 
investigation. Each letter is acknowledged 





by return post, and is docketed, indexed and 
filed. Then the request contained in it is 
forwarded to the Spanish ambassador in the 
country where the news of the missing man 
may most probably be obtained. He conveys 
the request—which has become the request, 
not of an obscure individual, but of the Spanish 
government—to the government to which he is 
accredited. Usually it is not long before the 
desired information is forthcoming. Trans- 
mitted to Madrid, it is then conveyed by 
letter from the royal palace to the anxious 
inquirer. If the news is good, a telegram is 
sent, in order that the period of suspense may 
be as brief as possible; if it is bad, the letter 
announcing it bears an expression of the King’s 
sympathy and condolence, and is addressed to 
the priest or the mayor of the parish, so that 
the news may be broken gently. 

The King and Queen personally supervise 
the work. 

® © 


SELF - RESTRAINT THAT PAYS. 


NE of the most interesting things about 
QO the longevity tables just published by 

the Census Bureau is the clearness with 
which they show that women live longer than 
men. Very likely there are hard-working 
women who may be inclined to question the 
fact, and to say, as the man did about 
married people, ‘‘They don’t; it only seems 
longer.’’ But the figures are there to speak 
for themselves. 

At birth a girl baby’s expectation of life is 
53.2 years; a boy’s, 49.9. At ten she can still 
expect to live 52.6 years, whereas the boy of 
ten can look forward to only 50.2 years. A 
little of the difference may be owing to such 
boyish habits as trying to see whether the ice 
is thick enough to bear; but that accounts for 
only a small part of the discrepancy. 

Physicians have long known that women 
bear pain much better than men, and by 
‘*better’’ they mean not merely with greater 
courage but with less injurious after effects. 
The scholars who prepared the longevity fig- 
ures think that women also have stronger con- 
stitutions ; that is, are naturally less susceptible 
to disease, and more resistant to it when once 
contracted. It is not even to that, however, 
that they attribute woman’s longer life, but to 
the fact that a great majority of the men 
slowly poison themselves to death by overeat- 
ing and by using alcohol and tobacco. 

As a rule, women are much lighter eaters 
than men, as any man may discover by going 
to a restaurant that caters chiefly to women, 
and trying to get a ‘‘square’’ meal. But it is 
evident from the figures that it is the woman 
who is the wiser. Doubtless she eats all she 
needs. Overeating with men is a relative 
matter. What was reasonable when they were 
young and had plenty of exercise is too much 
when age has cut the exercise in half. With 
women that condition does not hold good, for 
there is no great difference between the amount 
of exercise they get in youth and the amount 
they get in middle life. In fact, many a 


‘woman does more hard work after she is 


twenty-five than before that time. . With her 
the amount of food to which she has become 
accustomed is still a reasonable amount. 


® © 


“PORK BARREL” OR BUDGET. 


HIS is a time when it seems unneces- 

sary to argue in favor of economy in 

governmental expenditure. Our revenues 
are seriously diminished, because the war pre- 
vents a large amount of dutiable goods from 
reaching us, and our expenses for the army 
and navy must be increased if we are not to 
feel hopelessly inadequate in the face of pos- 
sible complications across the Atlantic, the 
Pacific or the Rio Grande. Yet there are still 
a great many Congressmen who are more 
interested in getting the public money spent 
unnecessarily and wastefully in their own 
districts than in saving it or in using it in 
preparing the country for its international 
responsibilities. They will try hard to put 
through the usual ‘‘pork -barrel’’ bills for 
dredging useless rivers and harbors and putting 
up extravagant public buildings; they are 
eagerly looking forward to the chance of 
spending money offered by ‘‘good roads’’ leg- 
islation ; and they will unite as usual to vote 
one another’s pet schemes into the appropria- 
tions. We can only hope that there will be 
enough sensible and patriotic members of Con- 
gress to outvote them. 

The Companion has spoken more than once 
of the evil of the pork-barrel bills. 'They grow 
out of the failure not only of Congressmen but 
of their constituents to think in a large, a 
national, way. The Congressman does not ask 





himself how he can best serve the whole people, 
but how he can gratify his own neighbors and 
strengthen himself politically. The voters at 
home do not trouble their heads about the needs 
or interests of the United States; they merely 
want to ‘‘get their share’’ of the revenue, or 
a little more. It does not occur to them that 
their way of thinking repeated in hundreds of 
other districts means overtaxation and neglect 
of the safety and honor of the nation in favor 
of little enterprises that minister to the petty 
pride of small localities. 

What we ought to have, of course, is a 
national budget, carefully planned by a single 
committee of the House, in which the revenue 
of the year shall be estimated as exactly 
as possible and apportioned fairly and wisely 
among the various departments. That is 
what every well-managed nation, every well- 
managed business, every well-managed house- 
hold, has. It is perhaps the chief weakness 
of our government that by a too careful and 
cautious distribution of powers our Con- 
stitution makes it impossible to find a body 
that has the authority to do the thing as it 
really ought to be done. As long as our ex- 
ecutive and legislative departments remain 
wholly separate, and as long as the two 
branches of the Congress have substantially 
equal power over appropriations, there can be 
no responsible and well-considered control of 
our expenditures. But he is an enemy of his 
country who throws any obstacle in the way 
of introducing whatever is possible of economy 
and good judgment into the business of the 


nation. Pe 


STUDENTS OF INTERNATIONAL 
BANKING. 


ITHIN a few years the field of Amer- 

y y ican commerce and finance has ex- 

panded until it now covers the entire 
world. At the same time the industries of the 
country have increased enormously in size and 
output, and moreover, owing to the war, the 
United States has taken a most important 
place in international banking, and is now 
solicited for loans of capital by nations in all 
parts of the world. 

The conditions have caused a demand for 
men expert in the technique of international 
banking. One of the great banks of the coun- 
try, the National City Bank of New York, 
which now has branches at Havana, Rio de 
Janeiro, Santos, Sao Paulo, Buenos Aires and 
Montevideo, is training certain of its employees 
in international trade, foreign exchange and 
languages, in order to get specialists both for 
its home staff and for its foreign staff. 

It began the work five years ago. There 
are three divisions of it, the first of which 
provides training in the theory and practice of 
national and international banking and which 
is open to all the regular employees. Everyone 
who is not more than twenty-one years old 
must take at least two courses. ‘‘ Banking 
arithmetic’’ deals with the young men’s daily 
work. ‘‘ Business English’’ trains the students 
to write accurate, effective letters. ‘‘ Office 
practice’? deals with manners, courtesy and 
personal appearance. There are also courses 
in commercial geography, foreign exchange, 
political economy, shorthand, practical bank- 
ing and languages. Most of the teachers are 
officers or employees of the bank. 

The object of the second division is to train 
selected employees for places of responsibility 
in the new foreign branches of the bank that 
are in need of managers, assistant managers, 
credit and foreign éxchange experts and com- 
mercial attachés. 

The third division is virtually a post- 
graduate school in banking. In it American- 
born graduates of the leading universities 
get a year’s special training in practical bank- 
ing to fit them for positions in the foreign 
branches. In the course of the year each 
student goes through the whole bank, begin- 
ning as a messenger boy, and becoming in 
turn collector, teller, credit man, foreign ex- 
change clerk, and so forth. At eight o’clock 
in the morning the students listen to a lecture 
on banking practice by one of the department 
heads. From nine to twelve they attend to 
their regular work in the bank. During the 
luncheon hour they study foreign languages 
under expert teachers. From one to five they 
are at their desks again, and from five to quarter 
of six they have another lecture on banking 
methods. As most of them live together, they 
discuss in the evening what they have learned 
during the day and practice their knowledge 
of languages. 

The studies of all three divisions are corre- 
lated in every possible way. Examinations 
are frequent and searching. The students go 
from the lower to the higher classes only 
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through promotions that they have earned, 
and careful records are kept of the work that 
each one does. When the time comes to fill a 
vacancy, the effort that each employee has 
shown to take advantage of his unusual edu- 
cational opportunities is an important element 
in determining whether he is to be advanced. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.—On May 20th, the House of 
Representatives passed the conference 
army reorganization bill, 349 to 25.——On the 
same day it passed the shipping bill that 
authorizes the government to build and sail 
merchant vessels, and creates a shipping board 
with jurisdiction over the rates and practices 
of ocean carriers engaged in the commerce of 
the United States. The vote was 211 to 161. 
Two Democrats voted ‘‘no’’ and eight Repub- 
licans ‘‘aye.’”?——The naval committee of the 
House agreed on a bill that provides for five 
battle cruisers at once, but does not include 
the five-year building programme recommended 
by the Secretary of the Navy.— Senator 
Tillman attacked the river and harbor bill, 
and asserted that it would waste in unimpor- 
tant or useless projects money that ought to be 
spent in preparing the navy for the defense of 
the nation. —The Secretary of the Treasury 
reported on May 20th that the income tax 
would probably produce $110,000, 000 this year. 
® 
RANDEIS AND RUBLEE.—On May 
23d, the Senate by a tie vote refused to 
reconsider the nomination of Mr. George 
Rublee to the Federal Trade Commission. On 
May 24th, the Senate judiciary committee 
reported favorably the nomination of Mr. 
Brandeis to the Supreme Court. Dr. Charles 
W. Eliot, former president of Harvard, wrote 
a letter to the committee urging that the 
nomination be confirmed. 


offensive aleng the entire line from Lake 
Garda to the Val Sugana at Borgo. Archduke 
Charles Francis, the heir to the Austrian 
throne, was in nominal command, but it 
is believed that General von Hétzendorff, his 
mnilitary adviser, was the real commander. 

The Austrian preparations were made with 
care, and their artillery fire was so severe and 
continuous that it turned the Italians out of 
all their advanced positions along a line twenty 
miles in length: The reports that followed were 
somewhat conflicting, and it was hard to tell 
just how far the Austrians had pushed their 
advance, but it was at least ten miles in some 

oa =: : directions, and not 
more than a mile or 
two in others. Vi- 
enna declared that 
the Italian troops 
were driven off the 
Col Santo and the 
plateau of Lavarone, 
and that at the head 
of the Astico Valley 
they had been forced 
back on Italian soil. 
More than twenty- 
four thousand pris- 
oners and over one 

ARCHOUKE CHaRLEs Francis hundred guns were 
DECORATING A SOLDIER. taken. 

Rome admitted the successes of the Austrian 
offensive, but added that the Italian army was 
now in strong defensive positions, and pro- 
fessed to feel no uneasiness. The Italians 
must check the Austrian advance at once, 
however, for if the archduke’s army should 
reach the Italian plain, either by the Adige 
Valley or the Val Sugana, the Italians would 
have to withdraw their armies beyond the 
Isonzo River, and give up all of Italy east of 
a line between Verona and Venice. 

There was constant fighting at Verdun, often 
very violent. ‘The Germans drove their attack 
between Hill 304 and Le Mort Homme and 
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wins the first 
prize—will you ? 
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E one of the boys to win a part of that 
$100! You have till June 15th to write 
your letter and send it into us. This prize 
money will give some of you boysa dandy 
vacation— don’t pass up such a great 
chance to win asubstantial prize! Enter the 
contest today—it costs nothing to enter. 


Rules Governing The Prizes 
For the best letter of not more than 200 words, writ- 
ten by boys 18 years old or younger, stating plainly 
why Fisk Tires should be used on every motor car, 
The Fisk Rubber Company will give a cash prize of 
$25.00; for the second best letter, a 
cash prize of $15.00; and for the third 
best letter,a cash prize of $10.00. For 
each succeeding letter judged in nu- 
merical order up to 50, a prize of $1.00 
each will be given. For every letter 
received, whether a cash prize winner 
or not, a “Time to Re-tire” souvenir (Oxidized 
button will be sent immediately, Silver Finisn) 
FREE of charge. Contestants 

To Qualify For The Competition 
each boy must first write to The Fisk Rubber Com- 
pany (giving his age, name, address and the name of 
this publication) for printed matter describing Fisk 
Tires, which will be sent immediately, postage pre- 
paid. Contestants are advised also to ask parents, 
friends and neighbors about Fisk Tires and thereby 
obtain information which will aid in writing the 


® took trenches high up on the slopes of both 
RESIDENTIAL POLITICS.—On May hills. On the other side of the Meuse the 
19th, Colonel Roosevelt addressed a great | French at first had the advantage, and turned 
‘audience in Detroit on national unity and | the Germans out of part of the Haudromont 
preparedness, and on May 22d he received at wood and the fort of Douaumont. Later the 
Oyster Bay a committee of twenty-five men, Germans with fresh reserves took the ruined 
most of them Taft supporters in 1912, who | {rt again. The assaults, although they — 
came to promise him their support. — Another | ™@de on narrow fronts, were as fierce as any 
attempt was made to draw out Justice Hughes po tear made during the entire course 
on the subject of the nomination, but he paign. 
declined to say anything whatever about it.| There were artillery exchanges and trench 
—tThe Republican primaries in Oregon and fighting along the British front in France, 


: and the Germans took some first-line trenches. 
Vermont both showed Ps plurality for Hughes. Genenal: Lake seperted Gat ao: colenin of 


Russian cavalry had joined his army south 

IOLATIONS OF NEUTRALITY.—On | of Kut, after a long and adventurous ride, no 
May 18th, Count von Bernstorff, the | qoupt through Persia. On May 2ist, he sent 
German ambassador, announced that his gov-| word that his troops had cleared the Turks 
ernment had directed him to warn all German | trom the west bank of the Tigris nearly as far 
citizens in the United States to be careful to | ,, Kut, but that the Turks still held their 
obey in every detail the laws of this country strong positions at Sannayyat, on the eastern 
and of the states in which they resided. bank. As long as they are intrenched there 
* the British army cannot safely move forward. 

EXICO.—The column of United States | Petrograd reported that the Turks had fortified 
cavalry that pursued the Glenn Springs | the passes near Khanikin, and were offering 
raiders into Mexico returned to the border on | determined resistance to the advance of the 
May 22d. Eight hundred of General Pershing’s | Russian force that has been approaching 
force have also returned, and are serving with | Bagdad from Kermanshah. According to an- 
the border patrol.—There were reports of | other report there were twelve thousand Aus- 
bandit activities here and there in northern | trian soldiers in Bagdad, and a number of 
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Mexico, but no serious clashes between outlaws 
and American troopers took place.——It was 
announced that the Carranza government had 
dispatched a note to Washington regarding the 
American punitive expeditions, but its con- 


German soldiers were daily expected. 

On May 19th, three German seaplanes raided 
the coast of England. At least one soldier 
was killed, and some damage to property was 
caused. ‘Two aéroplanes appeared over Cairo 













prize-winning letter. 
The Judges Are 
MR. LYNN G. WRIGHT, 


who, as one of the editors 


tents were not made public. Reports reached | on May 2ist, and dropped bombs. Two per- rules of oy prt iy sng me 7 
Washington that the economic situation in | sons were killed and eighteen injured. test and great deal of experience 
Mexico was bad and growing steadily worse. | British and Russian submarines have begun TODAY. in passing upon advertis- 
The country is badly off for money and the |a campaign against German shipping in the You are ing ideas. 

credit of the government is low. There is a| Baltic. On May 19th, London announced that a MR. HARRY TIPPER, of 
lack of food in many districts, and a strike of | four German ships, the Kolga, Bianca, Hera = New York, author, lec- 
the railway workers has made the internal | and Trave, had been sunk. Several vessels of June 15th. turer and President of the 


difficulties still more acute. 
® 


HE IRISH REVOLT.—In response to 

the. representations of this government, the 
sentence of J. C. Lynch, an American citizen 
who took part in the fighting at Dublin, was 
commuted to ten years’ imprisonment.——On 
May 23d Prof. John MacNeill, president of the 
Sinn Fein volunteers, was found guilty of 
participation in the revolt. His sentence was 
not announced. Baron Wimborne, who re- 
signed the lord lieutenancy of Ireland after 
the outbreak, testified before the royal com- 
mission that he had seen and understood the 
gravity of the situation, but that neither 
the cabinet nor the army officials would take 
the steps he recommended to prevent the revolt. 

* 

HE SUSSEX AFFAIR.—A Washington 

dispatch of May 20th announced that the 
Department of State had learned that the 
Sussex was sunk by the German submarine 
U-18. Secretary Lansing has asked Ambas- 
sador Gerard to find out what punishment, if 
any, was inflicted on Otto Steinbrink, its 
commander. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 
(From May 18th to May 24th.) 

The forward movement of the Austrians in 

the Trentino, which. The Companion reported 

last week, grew rapidly into a determined 





the Entente nations were sunk in the Mediter- 


ranean. 

Lord Robert Cecil announced in Parliament 
that the causes for misunderstanding between 
England and Sweden had been cleared away, 
and that Russia had satisfied Sweden that it 
did not intend permanently to fortify the 
Aland Islands. 

The French minister to Roumania has been 
recalled. It is significant that the exports of 
grain and petroleum from Roumania to Ger- 
many and Austria have largely increased, 
and that Roumania has concluded commercial 
treaties with the Central Powers. 

Doctor Helfferich has become minister of the 
interior and vice chancellor of the German 
Empire. The Bundesrat, on May 22d, voted 
to give the chancellor power to seize all food- 
stuffs and live stock, to apportion the stock of 
food and fix prices for it. Von Batocki, for- 
merly over-president of East Prussia, will 
direct the work. The financial secretary to 
the British treasury warned Parliament that 
the food question would become pressing in 
England, too, if the farmers did not raise more 
crops and overcome their prejudice against 
employing women in field labor. 

The United States government dispatched 
to the governments of Great Britain and 
France a note protesting against interference 
with mail passing between neutral countries. 

On May 23d the British Parliament granted 
another war credit of $1,500,000, 000. 









Advertising Club of New 
York. 

DR. ORISON SWETT 
MARDEN, of New York, 
former editor of Success 
Magazine and well known 
writer of books for youth. 
Inthe awarding of prizes 
the judges will consider 
force of argument, gram- 
matical construction, pen- 
manship and general 
neatness. All letters will 
remain the property of 
The Fisk Rubber Com- 
pany, without restrictions 
of any kind. 

All the prize winners’ 
names will be published 
in this magazine August 
10th. 

Get Busy, Boys 


The sooner your letter is 
received by us, the better. 
And that first. prize will 
certainly come in handy 
this summer. 


THE FISK RUBBER COMPANY 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


“29 Acres Devoted Solely to Tires” 
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HOME-FROM-SCHOOL 
@vy Margaret R.Seebachy 


LL winter long his room lay still, 
Patient, and orderly, and chill; 
I wiped away the unstirred dust, 
With little sighs, as mothers must; 
Each night beside the empty bed 
A little prayer I softly said: 
“Lord, keep my boy’s heart clean and free, 
And Dring him safely back to me!” 


Windows and doors to-day stand wide, 
And, pouring in from every side, 

The summer breezes laughing go, 
Waving the curtains to and fro. 

An open trunk beside the bed 
Displays its contents wildly spread, 
Crumpled in curious balls—dear, dear! 
What dreadful packing have we here? 


A tie rack, with its gorgeous load, 
Upon the nearest nail bestowed ; 

A rod, disjointed, standing near, 
With fishhooks on the chiffonier! 

A camera, and snapshots gay 

Of boys and girls on holiday. 

(She has a charming face, that last! 
Ah me! must sons grow up so fast?) 


At bedtime, confidential chat, 

About who stole the tutor’s hat, 

Who used—or didn’t use—a “trot,” 
And who “made A,” and who did not; 
With growls about the frightful knocks 
That washerwomen give to socks, 

And full descriptions—Greek to me!— 
Of how “‘our team licked U. of P.” 


A few short weeks—how fast they fly!— 
And time will come to say good-by; 

A farewell brush to hat and coat, 

A lump to swallow in the throat; 
Then—silence, and the empty bed, 

And that brief prayer, so often said: 
“Lord, keep my boy’s heart clean and free, 
And bring him safely back to me!” 


® ¢ 


“LOOK UP!” 


LBERT DAVIS came to the city partly 
for its greater opportunities and partly 
to escape temptations that assailed him 
in his old home. In new environment 
and under helpful influences he hoped 
to make a fresh start in building a 

strong, manly character. He joined the church 

and tried to surround himself with all that he knew 
to be good. But the climb was a hard one. He 

did not advance in his work as quickly as he had 

hoped; he made few real friends, and he was 

lonely. He wondered if it were all worth while. 

One Sunday his pastor invited him to his study 
for a chat. By careful, tactful questioning he led 
him to tell of his past, his aspirations, his tempta- 
tions and his discouragements. 

After Albert had told his story, the minister 
said, “When I was a boy I lived near a church on 
which a chimney was being built. The chimney 
was on the outside and ran straight up through 
the gable at the back. With a boy’s curiosity, I 
watched the masons at their work, and as the 
chimney rose I longed to climb up and see the 
top of it. Ohe day a workman dropped his trowel 
and it fell to the ground. I picked it up and ran 
with it to the foot of the ladder. 

“Can you bring it up, my lad?’ the mason called. 

“Eagerly I mounted the ladder. When I had 
reached the top and was about to hand the work- 
man his trowel, I was startled by a voice from 
below: ‘What did you let the boy go up there for? 
He’s sure to fall.’ 

“Of course I looked down, and, because I was a 
little fellow, the distance was appalling. I felt sick 
and dizzy; my flesh grew cold; my hands and 
knees trembled. The man above saw my condi- 
tion. 

*“*Look up, and you’ll be all right!’ he said 
quickly. ‘Don’t look down; keep looking up, and 
you won’t fall.’ I lifted my eyestohis. The dizzi- 
ness left me, and I felt secure. 

“Still looking upward, I made the descent safely ; 
but if I had looked down, I should probably have 
fallen, for I have never been able to look down 
from a great height without feeling faint. 

“TI have found that the mason’s words are an 
excellent motto for life. ‘Lookup! Keep looking 
up! Don’t look down, and you won’t fall!’ As I 
looked up into his face that day to receive confi- 
dence and strength, I have many times looked up 
to my Heavenly Father for wisdom and help, and 
He has never failed me.” 

The minister laid his hand on Albert’s shoulder. 
“Look up, my lad,” he said heartily. “Keep your 
mind fixed on high ideals, and you won’t fall.” 

The young man’s face glowed. ‘God helping 
me, I will!” he said fervently. 
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NO TROUBLE. 


NNICE, glancing over the morning mail 
at the break fast table, picked up a letter 
with an exclamation of dismay. Philip, 
her husband, looked across at her and 
smiled. 

**Will you please tell me,” he teased, 
“how you know it is a calamity when you haven’t 
even broken the seal?” 

“Because,” Annice retorted, “‘it’s from Cousin 
Juliet, and Cousin Juliet is always a calamity.” 
She had opened the letter and was reading it has- 
tiy. “I knew it! She is coming through Phila- 
delphia some time soon and may drop in for a 
night. I am notto go to anytrouble; she will take 
us just as we are.” 

“Well, I’m sure I don’t see anything to bother 
over in that!” Philip responded. 

‘**That’s because you don’t know Cousin Juliet.” 
Annice was traveling round the edges of the 
much-crossed letter. “Here’s a third postscript 
that says probably Friday, the seventeenth. That 
means I’ll have to give up the concert; but I 
shan’t mind that if only she will come then.” 

**Why, of course she will come; what’s the use of 
fussing?” Philip replied with easy assurance. To 
which Annice responded only with a look. There 
was no use in trying to explain some things to men, 
not even to Philip, who was, of course, far above 
the average. 

So Annice sent her concert ticket to Bertha 
Jenner and prepared a special dinner for the 
seventeenth—which passed without the arrival of 
Cousin Juliet. 

“What did I tell you!” Annice exclaimed, 

















half-crying and wholly angry. “That’s Cousin 


. Juliet all over! And I wanted that concert so!” 


The next day Cousin Juliet telegraphed that she 
would come on the twentieth. That was the day of 
the club reception; but Annice determined not to 
worry about it, and went to work bravely on a 
second dinner. At ten minutes of six a telegram 
arrived. Cousin Juliet had changed her plans. 

Three more times in the next ten days Cousin 
Juliet’s arrival was imminent; as many times 
Annice canceled engagements and made prepara- 
tions; and finally Cousin Juliet appeared without 
warning on a day when the maid was sick and 
Annice was getting a “picked-up” dinner. Cousin 
Juliet was polite, but plainly grieved by the lack 
of service. She left early in the morning. 

“After all, it was the best thing that could have 
happened,” Annice said, ‘for she will not come 
soon again. Oh, I am so thankful it’s over!” 

Cousin Juliet was at the same moment narrating 
the experience to a dear friend. 

“Annice has let down; I am afraid,” she said. 
“But I said nothing. I take things as theyare. I 
never make any trouble for anyone, that’s one 
comfort.” 

*® 


THE BULL THAT CURED A JOKER. 


VY io EVER I see anyone teasing an 
animal,” said my Uncle Loren, “I am 
reminded of an experience I had when a 

boy of twelve. My father was a cheese maker. 

The factory was a long, low frame structure 

standing close beside the road. The ‘make room’ 

was in one end of the building and the living rooms 
in the other, with a large curing room between. 

“A farmer who lived near by used to drive his 
cattle past the factory morning and night, to and 
from pasture. It was his practice to turn the cattle 
into the road late in the afternoon and allow them 
to feed slowly toward home while he busied him- 
self for half an hour or so with chores round a barn 
that stood in the pasture. In the herd was a hand- 
some Holstein bull. 

“My sister and I used to amuse ourselves by 
standing at the open windows of the factory and 
teasing the bull when he came opposite us. I could 
bellow so successfully that the big Holstein would 
come close up under the window and issue an an- 
swering challenge that would fairly make the old 
building tremble on its foundations. When hé 
found that he couldn’t get at us, he would shake 
his great shaggy head and tear up the sod with his 
terrible hoofs, a perfect picture of impotent fury. 
It was great fun—so my sister and I thought. 

‘“‘My father went away one afternoon, leaving 
me to scrub the floor of the make room. The door 
next to the road stood open. Happening to glance 
up from my work late in the afternoon, I saw the 
bull quietly feeding outside. I let go my bellow. 
The bull raised his head and gazed sleepily at me; 
then, as I bellowed again, he replied, and came 
quickly up to the door. I had no idea that he’d 
come inside, and I tried another bellow. 

“Suddenly, with a hoarse roar, the great brute 
charged. No boy ever lived who was more fright- 
ened than I was. Fortunately, the animal slipped 
on the wet floor just as he had his head lowered 
for a thrust that would have hoisted me through 
the ceiling. The mishap brought me to my senses 
and gave me time to slip into the curing room and 
close the door. 

“T thought I was safe; but in floundering round 
on the floor the bull crashed against the door and 
burst it open. Quite furious now, he came at me 
with a rush that sent me shrieking with terror 
toward the living room. 

“My mother and sister, hearing the noise and 
guessing the cause, escaped into the garden. On 
entering the sitting room, I dashed into one of the 
bedrooms. I didn’t have time to shut any doors. 
The windows of the bedroom were screened, and 
I could not escape in that direction. I could only 
take ignominious refuge under the bed. 

“Then began a terrible experience. The bull 
went at that bed with a definite purpose that was 
almost human and with a vigor that was consider- 
ably more than human. Luckily, the bed was one 
of the old-fashioned cord kind, and not easily 
demolished. In despair, I reached up and caught 
hold of the cords, where I clung with the tenacity 
of a drowning man, while the bed waltzed round 
the room to an accompaniment of angry roars and 
bellowings. Two or three times the bull got the 
bed up on edge in such a way as to expose my 
body to the fury of his attacks. I thought I was 
gone, twice; as it was, I carried the marks of the 
encounter for many a day. 

“Just as it seemed to me that the last spark of 
life was leaving my body, the bull desisted from 
his efforts and thrust his head through one of the 
windows. Thus the farmer found us when he 
came hurrying up in response to my mother’s 
cries. He had considerable difficulty getting the 
bull into the road. Then I crawled from under 
the bed, badly bruised, but cured of a part at least 
of my nonsense.” 
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A TRENCH BATTLE. 


NE of the remarkable stories of the war is 
that of the French sergeant who in a posi- 
tion of peculiar danger saved the situation by 

his strange and piercing cry, “‘Debout, les morts!” 
(Stand up, you dead men!) An officer who wit- 
nessed the episode thus describes it: 

We were putting in order a trench we had just 
taken. At the barrier of sandbags at each end 
two pickets kept careful guard. 

Suddenly from behind a mound of earth a per- 
fect avalanche of bombs came hurtling down upon 
our heads, and before our men realized what was 
happening, ten of them lay dead or wounded at 
the bottom of the trench. 

I opened my mouth to rally my men, but a stone 
from the parapet, loosened by a falling bomb, 
crashed down upon my head and knocked me 
senseless. 

But only fora second. A bursting bomb shattered 
my hand and the pain brought me back to life. As 
I opened my eyes, faint and dizzy, I saw a band 
of Germans leaping over the sandbags into the 
trench—twenty or so of them—without rifles, but 
— baskets full of bombs hung about their 
necks. 

I looked to the right and to the left. All our men 
had gone; thetrench was empty. Just then one of 
my men, who had been lying apparently lifeless, 
a gash across his forehead, another on his chin and 
his whole face covered with blood, sat up, seized a 
sack of grenades lying near and shouted, “‘Debout, 
les morts!” Then he got up on his knees and 
hurled grenade after grenade at the enemy. 

At his shout three other men struggled up. Two 
whose legs were broken seized their rifles and 
opened fire, each shot going home with deadly 
effect ; the third man, whose right arm hung useless 
at his side, grasped his bayonet with his left hand. 


By the time I was on my feet, having quite come 
to myself again, half our enemies were struck 
down and the rest were retreating in disorder. 

There, alone, leaning against the parapet and 
protected by a huge iron shield, stood an enormous 
German sergeant, sweating, panting, spluttering 
with rage, and bravely emptied his revolver at us. 

The man who had rallied us, the hero at whose 
word the dead had come to life, got one of the 
shots right in the face. He reeled and fell. 

Suddenly his comrade with the bayonet, who 
had carefully crawled forward, sheltered by the 
bodies of his fallen mates, pulled himself together, 
and, dodging two bullets aimed at him, with one 
gigantic effort plunged his weapon into the Ger- 
man’s throat. 

It was over; we held our ground; we were 
saved. At that all-impelling call the dead indeed 
had come to life. 

* © 


A PARABLE FOR BOYS. 


© John T. McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 

















Wouldn’t you consider a sound, strong and 
healthy boy foolish if he used crutches in a race? 











Yet that is what a boy does when he cheats in 
his examinations, 
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LUCK IN THE HEN BUSINESS. 


a9 ON’T tell me about big profits in hens!” 
declared Joseph Bates at the evening con- 
clave in the cobbler’s shop. “I’ve tried it.” 

“Takes brains to succeed in that business, same 
as in any other,” remarked John Marvin, after his 
sour fashion. 

“I call it more a matter of luck than anything 
else,” interposed Amos Gray. “I could tell youa 
story of astonishing returns from the business 
myself. But after all it was just pure luck.” 

“One of your remarkable experiences that year 

you lived over to Bayville, I suppose!” growled 
John Marvin. 
**You’re right about the year, John,” said Amos; 
“but it was my daughter Sylvy’s experience. She 
was twelve years old then. I rented a place that 
had a small henhouse on it; and one night Sylvy 
said she’d like to keep hens, and asked me if I’d 
lend her a little money. I said, ‘No, not a cent!’ 
right short off. I didn’t want the bother of hens. 

“*Well, I’ve got one hen to start with,’ says 
Sylvy, ‘but I’d like to have more.’ 

“«Where is she?’ says I, kind of taken back. 

“*Why, I don’t just know,’ says she. ‘The Ram- 
says moved away to-day, and there was one of 
their hens that they couldn’t find; and Mrs. Ram- 
say said if I could find her I might have her.’ 

“Well, after a week or so Sylvy found her hen, 
clucking and scratching in the yard where the 
Ramsays had lived, with six little chicks in tow. 
She had stolen her nest, of course. 

“Sylvy was pleased enough, but the very next 
day an automobile came along, with a stylish- 
looking chap and girl in it, and that fool hen was 
out in the street, hovering her chicks, and before 
she could get ’em out of the way three of ’em were 
run over. The young folks turned round and came 
back, and when they found Sylvy crying, the 
young lady especially was all sympathy. Then 
the young fellow, as much to show off before his 
girl as anything, I guess, took out a five-dollar 
bill and settled the case then and there. So Sylvy 
dried her tears and buried the chicks. 

“*Well,’ I says to her, ‘you’ve made your money 
out of the hen business already; and now you 
want to close it right out and salt down the profits.’ 

“But Sylvy invested the money in six more hens. 

“*What are you going to feed them with?’ says I. 
‘Remember, you can’t draw on me,’ I says. 

“But when I came home to dinner the next day 
she’d got that problem all solved. 

“The railway ran near our house, and a freight 
train went by that morning with one of the cars 
that was loaded with oats leaking all along the 
track. Sylvy saw it; and with a couple of small 
boys, she had gathered up and hauled home four 
or five bushels of oats. She had given the boys 
a chicken apiece for their wages. 

“Well, after that I couldn’t interfere. Sylvy had 
in stock seven hens and one chicken—although a 
cat got that later—with grain enough to last them 
all summer, and she hadn’t paid out a cent. And 
those hens laid like all possessed. The eggs that 
summer came to nine dollars and thirty cents. Of 
course I had to pay store prices for what we used. 

“One evening, late in the fall, I came home from 
the store and found Sylvy all excited. ‘One of my 
hens has been killed,’ says she, ‘but the thing that 
did it is just as dead as she is.’ Well, it appeared 
that she had heard a racket out in the henhouse, 
and when she ran out she saw some kind of animal 
eating a hen’s head off. She grabbed a big stick 
and hit the critter a couple of whacks that did for 
him. She thought it was an awful big rat. 

“I said it was more likely a weasel. But it 
wasn’t that, either. It was a mink, and as fine a 
one as I ever saw. I skinned it and sold the pelt 
for ten dollars, and that money went to swell 
Sylvy’s receipts. 

“Come December, we were going to move back 
here, and I told Sylvy she must get rid of her hens. 
So she sold all but one to a peddler at fifteen cents 
a pound, live weight. It came to four dollars and 
twenty cents. One of ’em he didn’t care to take 
because it wasn’t in prime condition. So I told 
Sylvy we’d have that one for a chicken pie and 
allow her what was right. 

“Come to dress that hen, what do you suppose 
we found stuck in her crop? A little gold pin with 
some kind of a stone in it. 

“If I were trying to make a story regardless of 
facts, I might say it was worth fifty dollars. But 
it didn’t really cost over three-fifty, I presume. 
It belonged to Mary Simpson, next door. Mary 








had been mourning terribly about that pin, for it 
was a present from her beau. She was so tickled 
to get it back that she insisted on buying Sylvy a 
hat that didn’t cost less than two dollars. So you 
have to add that to the profits. 

“Altogether, the credfqside of the account footed 
up to some twenty-six dollars, and. on the debtor 
side there wasn’t the first identical cent. 

“But it was mostly luck. I don’t suppose it 
would turn out that way once in a thousand times.” 

“No, prob’ly not!” growled John Marvin. 
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MANAGING COLLEGE BOYS. 


HE author of the “Rollo” books, the Rev. 
Jacob Abbott, was a man of interesting per- 
sonality. His son, Dr. Lyman Abbott, speaks 

thus of him in his “Reminiscences” : 

Jacob Abbott was born in Hallowell, Maine, in 
1803. He was graduated from Bowdoin College and 
from Andover Theological Seminary, and became 
professor of mathematics and natural philosophy 
in Amherst College. His method of dealing with 
young men is illustrated by one incident, his moral 
power over them by another incident. 

The chapel bell was at that epoch a favorite 
object for pranks. At Amherst the bell hung in 
awooden tower. One day the boy whose business 
it was to ring the bell for prayers and other exer- 
cises came to my father, who had the care of the 
grounds and buildings, with the report that the key 
to the padlocked door had been stolen, and asked 
what he should do. 

“Knock off a board and go in and ring the bell,” 
was my father’s reply. 

“And what then?” 

‘Leave the board off and go to your recitation.” 

Pranks with the college bell ceased. They were 
no longer worth while; they were “too easy.” 
When the permanent tower to the college chapel 
was completed, the question came up in faculty 
meeting what to do to protect the bell. My father’s 
proposal to leave the door unlocked and access to 
the bell open to all was discarded, a lock was pro- 
vided, and the pranks began again. 

There was a revival of religion in the college. 
Some of the boys planned a mock prayer meeting, 
and in mere bravado invited Professor Abbott. He 
surprised them by appearing at the meeting, trans- 
formed it into a serious meeting, with the result 
of converting at least one, and I think several, of 
those who were present. I can well believe it 
from my remembrance of his moral power. 


® © 


“RYE AND INDIAN.” 


WO poets, both honest and peaceable and 
one a Quaker, were fond of telling anecdotes 
of two old-time delinquents, the one quarrel- 
some and the other thievish. John Greenleaf 
Whittier was exceedingly fond of quoting the lines, 
handed down from time immemorial in the Haver- 
hill countryside : 
The man who whipped coon Timothy Swan 
Paid his fine in Indian co’ 
He paid his fine and he pald it quick— 
A peck of corn for every lick! 


Whether the fine imposed on old Timothy’s 
assailant was judicially decreed and legally as- 
sessed, nobody knows; but in the case of a fine 
of three bushels of rye once ordered paid by 
Ebenezer Snell, grandfather of William Cullen 
Bryant, it is quite certain that neither judge nor 
jury had anything to do with the matter. Never- 
theless it was paid, and promptly. 

“My grandfather,” Bryant used to relate, “once 
found that certain pieces of lumber, intended for 
the runners of a sled and called in that part of the 
country sled crooks, had been taken without leave 
by a farmer who lived at no great distance. Such 
timbers were made from a tree the grain of which 
was curved so as to correspond with the curve 
required in the runners. 

“The delinquent received notice that his offense 
was known, and that if he wished to escape a 
prosecution he must carry a bushel of rye to each 
of three poor widows living in the neighborhood, 
and tell them why he 

He escaped prosecution ; At if the tongues of 
the three poor widows were as lively as those 
of most country gossips, and the public opinion of 
the village as strict as in most New England com- 
munities, he did not escape punishment a good 
deal in excess of three compulsorily bestowed 
bushels of rye. 

® & 


NATURE’S HEATING SYSTEM. 


OISE, the capital of Idaho, is the only city in 
the world to use natural hot water to supply 
heat to houses, public buildings and business 

blocks. Water at a temperature of 171° F. comes 
from wells in the low foothills of the Boise moun- 
tains just outside the city, and for twenty-five 
years it has all been used for heating purposes 

There are two wells, each eighteen inches in 
diameter and four hundred feet deep. The natural 
flow was only 800,000 gallons a day. Centrifugal 
pumps have increased the supply to 1,250,000 gal- 
lons every day. The water is pumped into a tank 
or reservoir, and thence distributed to the users 
inthe city. One hundred and thirty-nine buildings 
use it for all purposes, including heat; and one 
hundred other buildings use it for bathing, wash- 
ing and cooking purposes. 

Engineers have tried to increase the flow of 
water, and they think that if they could tap the 
main subterranean stream they would get enough 
hot water to supply-all the needs of the city. The 
heat is so intense that men can work only eighteen 
<a below the surface, and then only in ten-minute 
shifts. 

These hot springs were well known by the In- 
dians, and they made the spot where Boise now 
stands a sort of winter resort for the Snake and 
Bannock tribes. That explains the great Indian 
burying grounds that are found in the hills near 
Boise. 

*® © 


A HELPFUL SERMON. 


CERTAIN bishop of the Methodist Church 
South was a very eloquent preacher. He 
told the following story on himself as an 

illustration of the fact that his sermons did not 
always have the effect he desired. 

He had had what Methodist preachers were 
wont to call ‘‘a good time” preaching in one of the 
smaller Southern cities, and as soon as the service 
was Over, many people went to him to express 
their appreciation of his sermon. One woman in 
particular was most outspoken in its praise. 

‘“‘Why, bishop,” she said, ‘“‘you can never know 
what your sermon meant to me. It was just like 
water to a drowning man!” 
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ORAWN BY E. PARKER NOROELL 


AFRAID? 


BY VIRGINIA BOWDOIN. 


Who said I was afraid to swing? 
Oh, no, indeed, not I! 

But just suppose you pushed the thing 
Until it hit the sky! 

Or if the tree itself should break— 
It sways like anything! 

What lots of trouble it would make 
To hang another swing! 

Or if yy swing should \ cee to hit 

A bird a-flying by 

But I’m not frightoned-not a bit! 

Oh, no, indeed, not I! 





THE BIRDS AND THE FIRE. 


BY N. T. HATCH. 


IS is an Indian legend that tells us 
how greatly some of the birds have 
changed since those early days when 
they could talk and do other things that men 
do. In those days, for example, the wren 
was the bravest of birds, the crow was white, 
the owl had sharper eyes than the eagle, and 
the turkey had a feathered head, such as most 
other birds have. 

The story goes that one cold day in winter 
some of the birds wanted to build a fire, but 
they had neither matches nor flint, and so 
they shivered and shivered until one of them 
found a little spark left in the smouldering 
heart of a big log that had been on the fire the 
day before. Among the many birds that 
quickly gathered round the log were the wren, 
the crow, the owl and the turkey. How could 
they start the fire that they needed? 

First the wren tried to fan the spark into a 
blaze; but the log was hotter than it seemed 
to be, and the wren burned his feet and 
feathers, and fled away in fright. 

The white crow tried next; but he slipped 
on a part of the log that was burned to char- 
coal, and rolled over and over till his beautiful 
white feathers were as black as soot. 

Then the wise owl puffed out his cheeks and 
blew. The spark still refused to become a 
blaze, but so much smoke rolled up that it 
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1. Should youmeet the laugh- ing brook, 
2. Rath-er heed the friend-ly road, With its dust and peb-bles sowed, 


Sau - cy. ev - ery bend and nook, 
































With the shin-ing rip-ples All read-y for a play, 
It al-ways seems to say: 


With these words of greeting 






roam, 





Ver-y,ver-y far a-stray. 
On a gold-en sum-mer day. 





song; Comea-long,child,come a-long, 
I willsafe - ly lead you home. 


~~ 


Don’t listen to its 
Oh iit- tle feet that 








It would lead you, It would lead you 
I will leadyou, I will lead you 
a8 1 A 














(To follow last verse) 
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ORAWINGS BY B. DO. HOXIE 





Here’s Mrs. Jet, the kittens’ mother, 
And Cinder Jet, and Soot, his brother. 
Their father, Tom,’s inclined to roam, 
Indeed he’s very seldom home, 

For, though he loves his home and wife, 
He much prefers a sailor’s life. 

So on canal boats broad and low 

He journeys gayly to and fro. 


Now Mrs. Jet is wise and kind; 
She tried to make her children mind, 
And, though she trained them to be 


They failed sometimes; most children 
would. 

They had their lessons every day, 

She taught them in a pleasant way: 

‘*How many mice are one and one?’’ 

‘*T see a rat!’? ‘*The dog can run!’’ 

Important facts, you’ll all agree, 

For educated kits to see. 


One day she dressed them fresh and 
neat, 

Pink rompers, socks upon their feet, 

White canvas hats upon each head ; 

They went to weed the catnip bed. 

The bed was large, the twins were not ; 

Besides, the sun was very hot. 

The weeds were tough, their paws 
were hurt, 

Their ankle ties were filled with dirt. 

So soon they thought it would be best § 

To stop and take a little rest. a 


And now I grieve to have to tell 

The story of what next befell 

These twins, whose one thought was to 
play. 

They stopped their work and ran away! 

Under the hedge, with none to look, 

Across the field, down to the brook. 





They stopped to chase a stately bee, 
They scared a toad and climbed a tree. 
Then Cinder made a little cup 

Of plantain leaves, and scrambled up 
Upon a willow’s hanging bough. 


Ah, children! Listen closely now, 
For what comes next is most dismaying, 
It shows what comes of disobeying! 














The willow’s boughs were trailing low 
And wide above the brooklet’s flow, 
And Cinder, ere he stopped to think, 
Had started out to get a drink. 
Stretched on the limb with cup in hand, 
He paused to watch a minnow band 
That swam below him in the brook, 
And wished that he had brought a hook, 
When suddenly he lost his hold 

And splashed down in the water cold. 


He gasped and spluttered, much dismayed, 
But not a soul came to his aid. 
Poor little Soot was dumb with fright 





To see his brother’s dreadful plight. 
At last poor Cinder caught a bough 
(Although he can’t remember how) 
And drew himself up safe and sound, 
But wet and cold, upon the ground. 
One shoe was gone, so was his hat; 
He was a most dejected cat. 


Both he and Soot began to cry 
(I’m sure no one will wonder why). 
They sat forlorn and tried to plan. 
The mother called, then home they 


Tan, 
And as their homeward way they sped 
Those kitten hearts were filled with 
dread ; 
For what they’d say to Mother Jet 
Was still a question to be met. 
The dinner table all was laid, 
But all in vain, I am afraid, 
They smelled the food as they drew 


nigh 
(I think they had a rabbit pie). 


For when their mother saw their state 

She did not stop or hesitate. 

On boneset tea they both were fed 

And straightway bundled off to bed, 

Two sober, wretched little twins, 

Left meditating on their sins. 

They knew their mother’s heart they’d 
troubled, 

And thus their deep remorse was doubled. 

But soon they called and asked her pardon, 

And said next day they’d weed her garden. 

She kissed them both, their sins forgave, 

And now I’m sure they’!ll both behave. 





blinded the owl, and he flew away to a dark 
place to rest his eyes. 

The proud turkey then strutted up to the 
log and fanned the spark so well with his 
widespreading wings that it suddenly blazed 
up and burned all the feathers from his throat 
and the top of his head. 

But at any rate they had a fire at last, and 
all the birds enjoyed it except the four that 
had suffered in trying to start it. 

When the Indian finds anyone who does not 
believe the story he points to the timid wren, 
the black crow, the blinking owl and the bald- 
headed turkey, as good proof that it must be 
true. 





A FLAG-DAY PLEDGE. 
BY JOHN MORRISON. 


Our country’s fil forever! 
With I loyal en ae at it! 
In time of need w ail it, 

Oh, never, mover, eat 


ty: our full devotion, 
Ths the years before us, 
To Keep | it stainless o’er us 
m ocean unto 


We lov: py 8 id sto: 
That fills its star tare, wit th bea auty, 
- f.. 3-1 uty 
Ant, guard ots F -—* glory! 


country’s flag forever! 
with lo al hearts w il itt 
In ti meof n ced we'll Palit. 
" te never, er 
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TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


(CONCLUDED). 


Number nine in the series ‘‘Home Economics 
as a Vocation for Girls.”’ 


HE article in this series that was printed in 
the Girls’ Page for May told of the three 
important fields in which the girl who studies 
textiles and clothing may apply her training: the 
home, the school and trade. 
This article gives a detailed account of the four 
important textile and clothing vocations—dress- 
making, millinery, sewing and embroidery. 


DRESSMAKING. 

The most important vocation in the textiles and 
clothing group of occupations for women is dress- 
making. In its many bra. ches it gives employ- 
ment to thousands of women and girls. But when 
you compare the dressmaking industry with other 
industries of equal size and importance, you find 
it is the least organized of them all. Modern 
business methods have seemingly failed to touch 
the trade except in spets.. But in spite of that 
condition there is a good opportunity for a woman 
to make money in the dressmaking tradc. 

The lack of organization is probably owing 
chiefly to the fact that the managers of establish- 
ments have usually risen from the ranks, and have 
had limited training in business management. 

As there are no fixed requirements for entrance 
into any part of the trade, so there is no standard- 
ization of salaries or wages, or of the prices that 


regulate her prices according 
to her surroundings. If she 
wishes to be really successful, 
she must in some measure 
combine the abilities of the 
designer,.the manager and the 
buyer. 

The dressmaker who goes out 
by the day may be considered as 
in much the same class as the 
home dressmaker. If she has 
unusual skill and speed, she 
probably earns more with less 
annoyance and responsibility 
than the home worker. She may 
command $5 or $6 a day, and 
get her luncheon or dinner be- 
sides. She usually has a helper 
who will receive $1.50 or $2. 

Illustrating costumes is a vo- 
cation so closely allied to dress- 
making that it may be classed 
with it. It requires artistic 
ability and practical experience 
in making costumes. A knowl- 
edge of historical costumes is 
also of great service to the artist. 

There are various fields for the work. Sketches 
sold to dressmaking houses bring from fifty cents 
to $5 each, according to the house and to the merit 
and timeliness of the sketch. The fashion maga- 
zines offer another market, although they are 
likely to employ their own staff artists. Occasion- 
ally there is an opportunity in connection with 





the customer pays. A Fifth Avenue dr ker 
may get $200 for a dress that another woman with 
the aid of a seamstress can reproduce at home for 
$40 or $50. The $200 is exacted in part for taste, 
in part for name and in part for rent. 

There are three positions for the trained worker 
that are of nearly the 
same importance and 
that may command 
about equal salaries. 
The positions are that 
of manager or head of 
a dressmaking shop or 
department, that of de- 
signer and that of buyer. 

Large profits from 
dressmaking are not 
won only by the owners 
of successful establish- 
ments; the trained 
worker who manages a 
shop or who has charge 
of the made-to-order de- 
partment in a large store 
seldom receives less 
than $1500, and some- 
times gets $5000, $8000 
or $10,000. 

Training for such a 
managerial place in- 
cludes enough work in the bistiibens 
of dressmaking to form a basis for 
criticism of finished products. Of 
even..greater: importance is training 
in design, for 6f course a really nota- 
ble costume depends less upon the 
stitches that hold it together than 
upon the texture of the materials in 
it, and whether or not it is becoming 
to the wearer. The person who as- 
pires to such a position should also 
know a good deal about bookkeeping 
and the business side of the work, 
such as managing the stock room 
and reckoning the cost of production 
and the price that garments should 
bring. 

In studying to be a designer, you 
may omit the business information 
and give all your time to the artistic 
side--unless you intend to do the 
work of manager as well. In general, 
it is understood that the successful 
designer has “temperament” and a 
feeling for design that the ordinary 
worker lacks. She must have originality. The 
most productive originality is based on these 
things: a wide working knowledge of design, an 
appreciation of what effects your material can be 
made to produce through its texture and color, a 
thorough knowledge of the historical development 
of costumes, and the imagination that, for example, 
will enable you to transform a costume of the 
twelfth or eighteenth century into a satisfactory 
twentieth-century gown. All pr t-day design 
are adaptations or adoptions of historical cos- 
tumes. In the largest cities designers in impor- 
tant dressmaking establishments frequently get 
$125 a week. In smaller shops and in shops in 
small towns the salary would probably begin at 
$25 a week. 

The position of buyer in the ready-to-wear or 
made-to-order department of a big store frequently 
commands a salary of from $3000 to $5000, or even 
from $8000 to $10,000. Such positions sometimes 
include responsibility for the sale of stock. The 
buyer of to-day is usuallysome one who has come up 
from the ranks of the dressmaking trade. She has 
probably been a successful salesgirl, and is capa- 
ble of judging the value of the garments and of 
anticipating the demands of the public, but she 
has little appreciation of artistic merit in a costume. 

It may seem an exaggeration to say that in such 
an important position a woman’s success depends 
almost as much upon her personality as upon her 
ability; but the work requires close contact with 
many other workers, and business ability or taste 
in designing will not of itself insure the harmoni- 
ous relations that are important for real success. 

In every dressmaking establishment there are 
various other positions of a number and an impor- 
tance that depend upon the size and success of the 
business. Fitters, who play an important part in 
the technical side of the work, earn $25 or $35 a 
week. The head waist and head skirt workers 
usually do a certain amount of draping, and have 
under them several helpers. They receive from 
$12 to $15 a week, or evén $20. Their helpers, 
who begin by pulling bastings and sewing on 
hooks and eyes, seldom get at first more than 
$3.50 or $4a week. Trained helpers can usually 
command $5 at first, and, because of their prepara- 
tion, they generally advance rapidly and zo on to 
more interesting and responsible work. 

Positions in establishments are not the only op- 
portunities for the girl who has a taste for dress- 
making. She c&in do dressmaking at home, and 
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geants or period plays. In staging such produc- 
tions, the services of a designer who has given 
especial attention to the history of costume is often 
indispensable. Good designers receive in some 
establishments as much as $40 or $50 a week. 
Those of wide reputation receive salaries so large 
that they should not be cited as 
possible for the ordinary worker. 


MILLINERY. 

A branch of the textile and cloth- 
ing work that has nearly as prom- 
inent a position industrially as 
dressmaking is millinery. Condi- 
tions in the trade are so much like 
those in dressmaking that it is not 
necessary to mention all the details. 
The chief drawback is the shortness 
of the season. Salaries are good 
while the season lasts. There are 
millinery departments in the large 
stores, combination millinery and 
dressmaking establishments, and 
specialty shops that carry nothing 
except millinery. The specialty 
shops are comparatively few be- 
cause of the short season. 

The millinery shops have man- 
agers, designers and buyers. Some- 
times one person manages and buys, 
or designs and buys. 
Many of the managers 
receive aS much as 
$100 a week, and by 
their careful manage- 
ment save much more 
than that sum to the 
owners. 

Thé salaries of the 
designers vary greatly ; 
in small shops in large 
cities and in shops in 
small cities and towns 
$20, $25 or $30 is a 
fair average. In large 
shops in a city like 
New York the salaries 
are much higher, es- 
pecially if the designer 
is fortunate enough to 
attract the attention 
of the public. In that 
case her salary would 
be from $60 to $125 a 
week. The wages of 
the assistants are from. $3.50 a week for the un- 
trained worker to $25 for the head assistants. 

There is also the home millinery branch of the 
trade, which flourishes in certain parts of big cities 
and in many small towns. Like the home dress- 
maker, the home milliner must have varied ac- 
complishments, for she must be manager, buyer 
and designer in one. Her assistants in such an 
enterprise are usually untrained, and consequently 
receive small wages. 


SEWING. 

The sewing trade usually includes what may be 
called “lingerie work.” This work is the making 
by sewing machine or hand of light dresses, waists, 
and, more specifically, lace-trimmed cotton and 
linen underwear. Many of the large stores have 
departments in which they employ great numbers 
of workers in this line. There are also specialty 
shops that carry chiefly handmade garments pro- 
duced either in the shops or by hired workers at 
their own homes. Such garments do not fail to 
bring high prices over the counter, but the 
workers often get very small pay. Although their 
wages may be $10 or $12 a week, the fact that the 
work is paid for by the piece makes the amount 
earned depend entirely upon the cleverness and 
quickness of the worker. Think of the machine- 
made underwear and many dresses that come from 
power-operated shops where conditions are sel- 
| dom of the best, and where, as in the stores and 
| specialty shops, pay- 
ment is usually made on j 
the piece plan! 


EMBROIDERY. 

Embroidery by hand 
on underwear, house- 
hold linen and dresses 
commands a good price 
in the shops but yields 
a low wage to the work- 
ers. There are special 
embroidery shops, and 
many dressmaking es- 
tablishments that have 
embroidery depart- 
ments. The woman in 
charge may receive from 
$15 to $20 or $25 a week, 
but her assistants will 
get about the same 
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wages as the dressmakers’ 
helpers—from $3.50 to $5 or $6 
a week, sometimes even $10, 
according to their ability. 

In many cases better prices 
could be got by establishing 
direct relations between the 
worker and the customer. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
TRAINING. 


The trade, technical and voca- 
tional schools and several of 
the colleges and universities 
offer training for many of the 
textile and clothing vocations. 
In some of the institutions the 
courses are primarily planned 
for teachers, but even those 
afford an excellent basis for 
supplementary business and 
trade experience. 

If a thorough training in such 
subjects as textiles, the history 
of costume, and designing, and 
in the technique of sewing, dress- 
making and millinery were 
supplemented by business courses and several 
months of actual trade experience, a girl with 
ability and a natural taste for her subject should 
be in line for one of the more important positions. 

As yet only a few women who have had a college 
education have entered the dressmaking or milli- 
nery business; but several of the stores in the 
large cities have recently shown a desire to place 
college graduates in various responsible positions. 
A few years of experience will prove or disprove 
the value of a college training for such work. It 
is to be hoped that the near future will see more 
graduates turning their attention to trade with a 
resulting standardization of training and of salary. 


THE END OF THE SERIES. 


[Jf you wish any further information about the 
textile and clothing vocations, The Companion 
will gladly answer your questions. Address The 
Editor of the Girls’ Page, The Youth’s Companion, 
Boston, Mass.) 
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FAIRY BASKETS. 


"TL inezein little baskets are made of large 
hazelnuts, filberts or peach pits. Filberts 
must be soaked in hot water for several 
hours; hazelnuts and 
peach pits may be used 
green. With a sharp, 
fine-pointed penknife 
bore through the fil- 
bert or hazelnut on 
each side in the light- 
colored upper third, 
cut awaythe shellcare- 
fully round the hole so 
as to leave a handle 
between the incisions, 
dig out the meat that 
is inside, then cut very 
tiny notches in the 
lower edge. If you 
use peach pits, trim off 
the sharp point, then 
bore and cut out the 
shell, and trim the 
stalk end smooth. 
These baskets are a 
never-failing pleasure 
to children. A use to 
which you can put the 
fuiry baskets is: Loop 
a dozen or more upon 
a strand of silk floss, fill each one with earth and 
supply it with a single fine grass seed; then hang 
them in a sunny window and keep them moist. 


BY THE DAY. 
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PAPIER-MACHE DISHES. 


HERE is a way of making play dishes out of 

old newspapers that will delight a little girl. 

If you help-her for a few minutes at first, she 
will readily learn what to do. 

Fill a pail about half full of water and take it 
out to some place where it will make no difference 
if you spill a little of the contents. The 
back veranda is as good a place as any. 
The next step is to tear several news- 
papers into small pieces and put them into 
the water. Let them soak until you can 
pull them apart easily in the water and 
the whole is a gray, soft, oozy mass. Stir 
it with a stick until it is smooth and all 
the paper is completely soaked. 

Now get an old kitchen plate and grease 
it thoroughly —it is going to be your 
mould. Next, squeeze out a handful of 
the soft, soaked paper and spread it 
thickly but smoothly on the plate. Pat 
it down carefully, and smooth off the 
edges so that they do not look rough. If 
you have done it correctly, the paper 
will not have a wet appearance; it will 
merely be damp and will stick very close 
to the plate. Put it by the kitchen stove 
or over a register to dry, or, if it is summer, out in 
the hot sun. While it is drying you can make a 
bowl. Grease the outside of the bow! and plaster 
it over with some of the mixture in the pail. 
Work carefully and make the mix- 
ture as smooth and as even as you 
can. If you have squeezed it dry 
enough, it will stick to the bowl; if 
not, it will slide off. 

When the paper bowl is thor- 
oughly dry, which may not be until 
the next morning, loosen the edges 
of the mould with a knife and it 
will slip off quite easily. 

In making cups, mould them on 
the inside of the model, for other- 
wise the handle will interfere. 

Such dishes, of course, will not 
do for holding water, but they will 
last a long time when used in any 
other way; and indeed it is. easy 
enough to make them hold water. 
All that is necessary is to shellac 
them on both sides. Of course they 
are not intended for serving food, 








but that does not lessen their attractiveness; for 
in the many games of “make-believe” that delight 
little girls there will be plenty of opportunities for 
the papier-mAché plates to play an important part. 
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FIRST AID FOR BIRDS. 


N the spring and early summer it is a common 
experience to come upon a young bird that has 
been injured. Perhaps you have rescued it 

from a cat; or you may find it lying beneath a 
tree from which it has fallen before it could fly. 
In any case, it is helpless and needs your aid. 

The first and greatest necessity is suitable food 
served so that the bird can eat it! Even when 
birds are nearly full-grown they are often unable 
to feed themselves, and will starve, although 
tempting food is strewn all round them. 

An excellent food for almost all small insectiv- 
orous and seed-eating birds is made from boiled 
potato and the yolk of a hard-boiled egg. Mash the 
potato thoroughly 
until it contains no 
lumps whatever; 
likewise mash the 
yolk of the egg, 
and then mix the 
two, using twice 
as much potato as 
egg, and softening 
the mixture with 
water. When the 
mixture is made 
into little pellets 
and served with 
forceps or on the 
blunt end of a stick 
at intervals of from 
half an hour to an 
hour or longer, ac- 
cording to the age 
of the bird, it will 
nourish almost any little fledgling; but as too large 
a@ quantity of such rich food will cause indigestion, 
it is well to serve berries or mashed insects or 
worms every third time. 

Sometimes it is difficult to get the bird to open 
its mouth, but there are several ways in which you 
can do it. You can pry the bill open with your 
fingers or with forceps and quickly put in the food. 
Generally it is necessary to do it only a few times 
before the bird learns what is expected of it, 
especially if you whistle or make a smacking noise 
at each feeding. Thereafter, when food is 
presented, the bird will readily open its bill 
and gulp down the offering. Small birds 
quickly learn to associate sounds with food, 
and, if they are still nestlings, will open their 
mouths and flutter their wings, or, if they 
are large enough to move about, will run or 
fly to you from another room when they hear 
the call. 

A tiny vireo refused for hours to open its 
bill voluntarily even after it had been fed by 
force a number of times; but when the hand 
that was offering the food accidentally jarred 
the roost the bill opened at once, and there 
was no further difficulty. The parent bird 
was accustomed to alight on the branch 
beside the little one when it fed it, and the 
baby had learned to expect food whenever it 
felt the jar. 

Sometimes dangling food in front of a bird 
will cause it to open its bill. Often it is nec- 
essary to move the food toward the bird a 
number of times before it will take the food, 
and not infrequently touching a bit of food 
to the base of the bill, where it can be tasted, 
acts as an appetizer. 

It is important that birds have natural 
resting places, as well as carefully prepared food 
and regular feeding hours; and it is especially 
necessary that very young birds have a nest like 
the one they are accustomed to, lest their feet be 
dwarfed by being kept in an unnatural position. 
In place of a real nest you can make an artificial 
one by tying together two strawberry baskets, 
one inverted over the other. In the lower basket 
make a nest of grass, and use the upper one for a 
cover. 

Even if a real nest is found, it is well to put it 
into the basket house, to which air and light can 
penetrate, but from which the bird cannot escape. 

When birds have learned to fly, it is necessary 
to provide perches of 
various sizes, placed 
at different angles, so 
that each bird can 
choose for himself a 
perch that is comfort- 
able. Some birds seem 
to prefer a perch that 
is not quite horizontal, 
and many appear to 
enjoy a change of po- 
sition that such a perch 
offers. 

For the youngest 
birds heat must be 
supplied. At night 
cover them with a 
woolen cloth that has 
been warmed. Tuck 
it snugly round them, 
but take care to allow their bills to protrude as 
they might from under a mother bird. Cotton, or 
any other loosely compacted material, is not de- 
sirable, since bills and feet are likely to become 
entangled in it. 

It is a safe rule to treat the injured bird much 
as you would treat a small boy or girl, with, of 
course, a proper allowance for the difference in 
size and general habits. Boracie acid for injured 
eyes and vaseline for bruises and abrasions are 
practical remedies. 

Feed the young birds often and on suitable 
food; keep them warm, and see that their nests 
and roosts are clean. After they begin to show 
some activity they need a chance to run and fly, 
to bathe in fresh water from a shallow rough dish 
or flowerpot saucer; and they enjoy an occa- 
sional sun bath, although it is unwise to put them 
where they can get no shade. 

One great satisfaction in caring for unfortunate 
nestlings until they are strong enough to shift for 
themselves is that they will often return year after 
year to the familiar premises. The former invalid 
is more than likely to build his nest amid the 
eaves of your porch or in a near-by tree, especially 
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if you encourage him by scattering round threads 
and scraps of wool for his use. 
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DINAH DOORSTOP. 


"Tecorst are on the market several quaint 
doorstops in the shape of elegant ladies, 
stout bulldogs or complacent cats. 
one that you can make yourself: 

The solid foundation of Dinah is a quart bottle 
filled with sand. You make her head by stuffing 
a piece of black stock- 
ing to make it round 
and tying it securely 
to the neck of the 
bottle. Forthe height 
of the average quart 
bottle, the head should 
be about the size of 
a tennis ball. Leave 
enough of the stocking 
below the string to 
fashion arms. 

The dress is of gay. 
ealico or print tied 
round the waist, and 
there should be an 
ample apron. For the 
bandanna use a bit of 
bright ribbon or silk. 
Make Dinah’s eyes of 
white darning cotton, 
with a black bead in 
the centre; give her thick, red lips and white 
teeth. She makes a very effective doorstop. 


Here is 
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FOR VACATION NEEDLEWORK. 


OW that vacation with its lessening duties 
N and lengthening daylight hours is close at 

hand, readers of this page will begin to plan 
their summer needlework. Many girls do all of 
their Christmas sewing during the warm months, 
and wisely enough, since whatever is put off will 
almost certainly be crowded out by the demands 
of a busy autumn. 

To furnish some suggestions that may be wel- 
eome it seems worth while to renew the offer 
made in the Girls’ Page last winter. 

We showed then pictures of twelve pieces of 
needlework, a list of which is given below. They 
include objects varying from the daintier kind, 
fashioned of silk and lace and suitable for working 
on at home, to those made of stronger material, 
like raffia, that lends itself to camp and outdoor 
handling. 

Whether you prefer sewing, knitting, weaving or 
embroidery, or the putting together of such little 
articles as dolls’ chairs and bureaus, you will find 
your choice here. The articles are of the kind that 
does not pass quickly “out of fashion.” 

As we did not wish to give space on the page 
to the directions for making these articles, we 
printed the directions on separate sheets and sent 
them to all our readers who asked for them. We 
sent out a great many of the sheets, but we have 
some left. All you need to do to get them is to 
write to the Editor of the Girls’ Page, The Youth’s 





Companion, Boston, Massachusetts, give the name 
and address to which the paper goes, say which 
articles you wish to make, and inclose one two-cent 
stamp. The list of articles is as follows: 

1. A Ribbon Holder. 

2. A Traveling Case. 

3. A Lantern Workbag. 

4. A Silhouette Candle Screen. 

5. Reed and Raffia Baskets. 

6. Muff and Neckpiece for Baby Sister. 

7. A Parasol Case. 

8. Raffia Slippers. 

9. A Pin Tray and Cushion. 

10. Dolls’ Furniture. 

11. A Sunbonnet Spool Box. 

12. Embroidered Bags of Linen. 


¢ 


Paraffin for Shoe Linings.—A subscriber who 
profited from the suggestion that paraffin increases 
the “life” of stockings, as given in “Hosiery and 
the Way it Wears” on the Girls’ Page for March, 
went one step further, and rubbed the paraffin on 
the inner lining of her shoes at the heel and the 
toe. The result was that the lining wore without 
breaking as long as the shoes were usable, and 
was much easier on hosiery than the lining of 
shoes that had not received the paraffin treatment. 
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DO WE FORGIVE? 


OSE and Florence had had a misunderstand- 
ing that ended in angry words and bitter 
accusations. They did not speak for days, 

and Rose went about the house with a look of 
settled gloom upon her usually happy face. Her 
mother, who had heard all about the trouble 
within an hour after it had happened, was urging 
her to apologize. 

“You are sorry, dear; why not tell Florence so?” 

“Yes, I’m truly sorry,” Rose admitted after a 
moment of honest thought, “‘but if I tell Florence 
she’ll put on such a superior air that I shall be 
sorry I apologized. She will make me eat humble 
pie all summer.” 

Most persons know exactly how Rose felt. It 
would be easier to speak the humble words, “I 
am sorry,” if only the other person knew how to 
receive them. There are those who consider an 
apology as an opportunity to go over the whole 
ground of the trouble, to point out their own 
blamelessness and to emphasize the transgres- 
sions of the other. Unless the one who offers the 
apology is a marvel of patience and humility, she 
is likely to be goaded into an angry retort that will 
widen the breach beyond mending. 

Then, there is the person who listens to a sincere 
appeal for forgiveness with an air that seems to 
say, “Yes, I'll forgive you, for that is the right 
thing to do; but I can never trust you again. 
Things can never be the same between us as they 
were before the trouble occurred.” 

The girl who can meet an apology more than 
halfway and forgive with a graciousness that 
makes the aggressor feel almost glad that the 
trouble occurred, but very certain that it shall 
never occur again, is the one who will make those 
lifelong friendships that are so beautiful to see. 
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MID-YEAR SIX 
$132 F.O.B. Racine 


26 Extra Features 


A Lifetime Car 


Built by John W. Bate, 
the Efficiency Engineer 


John W. Bate has given years to the 
Mitchell with two major objects in view. 

One was to create here a model motor 
car plant. Every building, every ma- 
chine has been designed to cut factory 
costs to the minimum. 

Now this plant is complete. It covers 
45 acres and represents an investment 
It contains, 2092 up- 
to-date machines. 


Mr. Bate has reduced our factory 
costs 50 per cent. Not another plant in 
the world could build a car of this size 
and grade for as little as it costs us here. 


That is why a car like this—a won- 
derful example of fine engineering— 
can be sold at the Mitchell price. 
And that is how we include 26 costly 
extras—wanted features which other 
cars omit. 


The 218,000-Mile Car 


Then Mr. Bate has stood for a lifetime 
car. He says that a car, with proper care, 
should live about as long as its owner. 

So he and his experts have taken 
each part and studied how to combine 
more than needed strength with the 
minimum of weight. 

They have worked out 700 improve- 
ments. They have eliminated nearly 
all castings. There are 440 parts in this 
New Mitchell which are either drop- 


'| forged or made of tough stamped steel. 


They use a wealth of Chrome- 
Vanadium steel. To vital parts they 
give twice the needed strength. Yet 
this New Mitchell—with 127-inch 


wheelbase—weighs under 3000 pounds. 


Please note the reunite 

One Bate-built Mitchell that we know 
of has run 218,734 miles. Six Mitchells 
that we know of have averaged 164,372 
miles each—or over 30 years of ordi- 
nary service. And the Mitchell of today 
is a far better car. 


Another fact is that expert engineers, 
when they buy for themselves, are now 
choosing the Mitchell. Your Mitchell 
dealer has a long list of them——men 
famous the country over. All these 
noted experts—men who know cars 
best—are now driving a Mitchell Six. 


What Women Prize 


This year we bring out a Mid-Year 
model, to combine all the best ideas 
brought out at the New York Shows. 
Before its completion our experts exam- 
ined 257 latest models. And every 
new touch that proved popular will be 
found in this beautiful car. 

In addition, there are 26 extras 
unique to the Mitchell. Some appeal to 
women—some to men. These are things, 
remember, which other cars omit. 

Then this is the only car with Bate 
cantilever springs. You never have 
known such an easy-riding car. This 


is a spring which has never broken since 
the first went out. 


Go let your Mitchell dealer show 
what this car will do. 


MITCHELL-LEWIS MOTOR CO. 
Racine, Wis., U.S.A 


$1325 


For Five-Passenger Touring Car 
or Three-P: ager R 


Seven-Passenger Touring Body $35 Extra 


stebcwses economical Six—48 horsepower 
ment, na 26 extra Pam 
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_ Bag of Gold Offer 


| Sane 30 is the last day on which Companion work- 
| ers can mail new subscription orders to count for the 
| Bag of Gold Prize. Ten subscriptions win $5.00 in 
Gold in addition to Premiums and all other Rewards. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 














> 1. We offer four high-grade 
+ styles having latest improve- 
> ments, including the wonder- 
> ful Automatic Tension Release. 
+ 2. We allow every _purchaser 
- Three Months’ Free Trial. 
: gh 

your freight station, and guar- 


> antee safe delivery. 
- 4, Our lowprices will surprise you. 


New Companion Sewing Machine 


3. We pay all freight charges to 





5. Find out all about it. Write 
for our illustrated Descriptive Booklet to-day. 


hase beacon COMPANY. Sate nee 








fer $3.20 you can get a genuine 
Bass —regular value $5.00. Pris rod 
= nickel plated mountings; solid reel seat 
bove the hand; ponte’ —— fitted with 2-ring 

German silver and German silver 
3-ring tip; 3 joints: celluloid wound handle, 
An ox bargain—absolutely guar- 

nteed. 


FREE—With this rod we send you free 
4a scale for weighing fish. Neat, accu- 


rate, handy size. eighs up to 15 ff ‘ 
Ibs. Write ior Vad circular. ‘ 


qWand fe Des Dom. 
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THE CARE OF SAVINGS. 


(Second Series.) 
VIII. Life Insurance (continued). 


NSURANCE is essentially a coéperative ar- 
I rangement. A certain number of persons con- 

tribute to a common fund, from which benefits 
are paid as deaths occur. The fund so made must 
be sufficient to meet ail the death losses, for there 
is no other source of payments except, in the case 
of a company formed to write insurance, a small 
capital stock or guaranty fund, intended as a pro- 
vision against an emergency. 

The simplest form of insurance is that based on 
the “natural premium’’—which means that, of a 
group of persons who combine in a plan of insur- 
ance, each one pays from time to time his propor- 
tion of the death losses. If there is a fixed amount 
of death benefit and the arrangement is to be con- 
fined to those who enter at the inception of. the 
plan, the payments will become more and more 
burdensome as time goes on, since a larger propor- 
tion of members die with advancing years. 

“Assessment” or fraternal insurance is based in 
theory on the natural premium plan, except that it 
has been the rule in founding the fraternal orders 
to establish fixed rates of premium and to rely upon 
new and young members’ coming in to offset the 
advancing death rate among the older members. 

The “old-line”’ companies avoid the necessity of 
increasing their premiums by employing a system 
that has regard only to certainties. It is called 
the level premium method, and consists merely in 
making the premium larger at the start than is 
necessary to meet the death losses at that time. 
Since it remains at the same figure throughout the 
whole term of insurance, the excess paid in the 
earlier years provides a reserve to cover deficien- 
cies in later years. In estimating the amount of 
reserve that will be required, allowance is made 
for the accumulation of interest earnings on the 
excess payments. 

Insurance issued on the plan of level premiums, 
with payments continuing at the stated rate until 








THE TEAM DID THE 
HEAVIER WORK 














period of two or three years. ‘Paid-up” insurance 
means that the policyholder will remain insured 
for life for a stated amount; it is such part of 
the face of his policy as is represented by the 
amount of premiums that he has paid. ‘‘Extended” 
insurance means that he will remain insured for 
the full amount of the policy for a stated period. 


* 


THE HOME POND. 


IVE once with the daily glint of water in the 
eye—whether it be stream, lake or ocean— 
and the call for it remains with you for life. 

A girl moved with her family from her old harbor 
home to a place at the edge of a village in the 
hills. The creek in the 
valley ran dry in June, 





IT WAS BIG ENOUGH TO 


REFLECT THE 
SUNSET. 








and the girl began to feel 
a great longing for the 
water. On speaking of it 
one day, she found the 
others of the family in full 
sympathy. 

“How have these people 
lived without it?’’ she 
asked. ‘Even a little 
patch would do—if it lasted 
all the year round.” 

The next morning she 
came in to _ breakfast 
elated. “We’re going to 
have our own lake; I saw 
the place from my win- 
dow. I’ve just been there. 
Yowll have to spare me 
a little land and a little 
help.” 

They all went with her 
later and found that at the 
lower corner of the field, 
where the house -spring 
rill joined another moist 
“run,” there were firm 
banks curving favorably 








the death of the insured, is known in the technical 
language of the insurance companies as “straight 
life.” There is another method, by which through 
the payment of a higher annual premium the 
policy becomes fully paid up at the end of a stated 
period, such as ten or twenty years. That is 
called the “‘limited-payment” plan. It is also 
possible for the insured to pay the whole charge 
for his -policy at the time it is written. That is 
called the “‘single-premium” policy. Naturally, it 
is seldom used. 

The limited-payment plan has been growing in 
favor. It has the disadvantage that in case of 
comparatively early death the insured will haye 
paid more in premiums than he would have had 
to pay under the “straight-life’ plan; neverthe- 
less, many persons prefer to take that chance for 
the sake of having the insurance all paid for ina 
certain time, and also of having a policy on which 
at any intermediate period they could realize in 
case of need a larger cash return. 

“Endowment” insurance is a combination of 
life insurance and ordinary saving. Under the 
provisions of an endowment policy the holder is 
insured for a stated amount during a given period, 
such as twenty years; and if he is living at the 
end of the period he receives at the time the full 
amount of his policy. The premium, of course, is 
larger than that on ordinary insurance, in consid- 
eration of the endowment feature, but to the 
extent of that excess the payment made is a form 
of saving not unlike putting money in a bank. 

The disadvantage of that form of insurance is 
that, if the insured dies before the policy matures, 
his family receives no greater benefit than it would 
have received if the policy had been one of the 
less costly forms. In that case the excess pay- 
ment is a loss. 

But despite that drawback, the endowment form 
has certain advantages. One of them is that the 
insured, being obliged to make regular payments, 
is likely to save money that otherwise he might 
spend foolishly. Another is that it affords an 
opportunity to provide definitely for paying a debt 


due at a certain future time, as, for example, the | 


mortgage on a house. 

Although there is no precise rule in such matters, 
it is true in a general way that the endowment 
policy is especially weil adapted to those who have 
good-sized incomes. For persons of smaller 
means, the building and loan association, where 
it is available, offers greater advantages. The 
necessity of making fixed periodical payments 


exists there, too, and the payments are smaller and | 


made at more frequent intervals. 

Those considerations have no reference to the 
merits of insurance, which have already been 
considered. They concern simply the extra pay- 
ment required to obtain the endowment feature. 

The various forms of policies to which reference 
has been made provide, according to the amount 
of the premium, for “paid-up” or “extended” in- 
surance in case the insured, although not obliged 
to realize the cash value of his policy, is unable 
to continue the premium payments after the first 





near together, with soft 

earth in the hollow above. 
A little sighting with a carpenter’s level showed 
where the water would set back. 

In August, when work was slack and the soil 
drier, the family built the small dam. The daugh- 
ter and her girl guest helped. The team did the 
heavier work with plough and scraper, by cutting 
a trench a foot deep for the wall and drawing 
stones from the fields. The wall was roughly 
laid two feet wide at the bottom, eighteen inches 
at the top, four feet high in the centre and thirty 
feet long. Clay was found in a roadside excavation 
near by, with which the chinks in the wall were 
filled. The upstream surface was then faced with 
a six-inch coating of selected clay pounded on. 
The girls, like children, worked best at the clay 
puddling. 

With plough and scraper the turf in the bottom 
of the pond site was moved to one side; the sub- 
soil, which proved to be heavy and impervious, was 
banked and tamped to a fifty-degree slope against 
the upper side of the wall, and over that, to finish, 
another layer of clay was beaten on. Team and 
scraper were kept at work enlarging the depres- 
sion until the rising water interfered. The men 
capped the wall with broad, flat stones for a walk. 
Two men, two girls and a team of two horses had 
done the work in a day. 

The next day the girl 
looked out eagerly; the 
sight of the water filled 
her with a new content- 
ment. The improving 
of the little pond con- 
tinued for two or three 
years. It was hardly 
twenty yards long, but 
it was big enough to re- 
flect the sunset. Trout 
were put into it and 
lived; water cress and 
mints throve above the 
inlet, and pond lilies 
took root in the forming 
delta of alluvium at the 
upper end. Through 
long: periods of flush 
water its tiny cataract 
sang faintly to the house, 
and the family upon the 
veranda got the habit of resting their eyes upon 
the shimmering pool. It gave skating and an ice 
crop in winter, and water-wheel study, fishing, 
plank riding, toy sailing and an occasional cool 
plunge to many children. 

The fourth year there was a long drought; the 
border growths became too extensive, and the pond 
seemed to be breeding mosquitoes. The simple 
earth-and-stone dam had served well, for the fre- 
quent leaks had been readily stopped with clay; 
but it was decided now to raise the water a foot and 
to wall the sedgy parts of the border. Four hun- 
dred board feet of odd-length “cull” pine and hem- 
lock lumber, worth four dollars, was used. The 
boards were driven into the ground at an angle 
of forty-five degrees, in double thickness and 








POND LILIES TOOK 
ROOT. 











half-lapped. That work, with cleaning the pond 
and walling a part of it, took two men three short 
days, with a team part of the time. A concrete dam 


readily available, and the cost would have been 
considerable, since reinforced construction would 
have been necessary to resist the action of frost. 
Cleaner edges, which did away with slow water 
and gave the fish an opportunity to get larve, 
prevented further trouble from mosquitoes. The 
pond has become an essential part of the home, 
and gives it character and distinction. A seat has 
been built under the trees near by. In dusty mid- 
summer days péople stop and look thankfully 
down at it, and many of them carry away records 





of it in their cameras. 
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THE OCCUPATION GAME. 
| Te: ERE are a number of technical words that 


| 
| 
| 


pertain to trades and professions with which 
every child should be familiar. A mother 


| 
| 
| whose brood of five children attracted numerous 
other small boys and girls to her house originated 
| an absorbing game the object of which is to culti- 
vate accuracy, quickness of memory and power 
| of definition. 

“Let’s play an occupation game,” she suggested 
one rainy afternoon when the children were 
grouped about her on the veranda. “Sit in a 
circle. The first one must choose a trade or some 
other occupation or profession and say, ‘I am a 
plumber’ or ‘I am a bricklayer,’ and ‘I bring my 
soldering iron’ or ‘I bring 
my trowel,’ or whatever it 


was contemplated, but sand and gravel were not | 


rhubarb, and let it stand until the water is cold; 
turn the water off, cover it again with boiling 
water and let it stand. You can then cook it until 
it is clear and red, but it will not go to pieces. 


® & 


FORCING WATER INTO A TREE. 


Y using a sort of hypodermic injection of 
B water, you can do a great deal toward increas- 
ing the prospect of success in transplanting 

a fruit or shade tree of several years’ growth. 

Fasten one end of an ordinary iron pipe into the 
bottom of a wooden pail in such a manner that it 
is water-tight. Insert the other end into a short 
piece of rubber hose and wrap the hose tightly 
with twine. 

Expose a root of the tree and cut it off at such 
a point that the stub will make a close-fitting plug 
for the hose. Insert the root and bind the hose 
firmly as at the other end. The two connections 
of the hose should be water-tight. 

Bring the pipe to an upright position and support 
it securely either by tying it to the tree or by some 
other means. 

Fill the pail with water and set it on something 
a foot or so above the top of the tree. The water 
will then be forced through the entire vascular 
system of the tree, and will give it the moisture 
that it needs, but that its insufficient root system 
is sometimes unable to supply when the tree is 
first transplanted. The water in the pail should 
be constantly renewed. 

Even a tree that shows indications of dying can 
sometimes be saved by this method. With a 
healthy tree the experiment is interesting because 
of the luxuriant growth that it produces. 


® © 


HOW TO CHOOSE MUSKMELONS. 


VERY housekeeper who has bought melons 
E in the market knows how difficult it is to 

get good ones. Most of the muskmelons for 
sale are lacking in the rich spiciness that is the 
most desirable quality a melon can have. 

There are certain outward indications that are 
moderately trustworthy guides to inward charac- 
ter, although of course they cannot always be 
counted on. A good muskmelon is usually rather 
small or of not more than medium size. Over- 
grown specimens and large varieties are seldom 
of good flavor. Heavy weight in proportion to size 
is desirable, for it indicates thick, firm flesh, The 
melon with a large cavity and thin flesh is almost 
invariably insipid and flat in taste. A rather dense 
netting of the skin is one of the prime and almost 
positive proofs of good quality. Smooth-skinned 
melons are usually of inferior flavor. There are a 
few comparatively smooth varieties that are excel- 
lent to the taste, but within those varieties there 








is that goes with the occu- 
pation. The next one in 
turn must name another 
tool, or be counted out. 
I'll begin.” 

The children nodded 
understandingly, and the 
mother began: “I am a 
carpenter, and I bring my 
saw.” Then she turned 
with a smile to the little 
girl on her left. 

“I bring my hammer!” 
Florence responded. 

“My plane,” said Harry. 

“My nails!” cried John. 

*“My screw driver,’ 


added Mary. 

““My file!” exclaimed 
Donald. 

Little Alice sat with 
blank face. Then she 


cried, just before the ten 
seconds were up, “My 














mallet!” 

“T bring boards,” said 
Horace, quickly. 

Nancy racked her little brain without result; 
the ten seconds were counted against her, and she 
was “out.”’ 

Then the game began again with the child on the 
mother’s left. She chose a different occupation. 
It went the rounds, and the rain was forgotten 
while they exploited the various occupations. 

Here are a few sample rounds: ‘‘I am a book- 
keeper, and I bring a day book, a ledger, a pencil, 
a pen, a blotter, an eraser, a notebook’’—out! 
“T am a lawyer, and I bring law books, pen, ink, 
pencil, paper, red tape, seals’—out! “I am a 
farmer, and I bring a plough, a harrow, a threshing 
machine, a cultivator, a corn sheller, a spade, a 
hoe, a rake, a pitchfork” —out! 

The fathers and the mothers of the children 
were immediately besieged with questions about 
plumbers, masons, doctors, grocerymen, laundry- 
men, bookkeepers, stenographers, cashiers, brick- 
layers, ministers, engineers and other tradesmen 
and professional men. 

The mother who started the game did not stop 
with merely giving the names of tools and mate- 
rials. The next step was to spell the words, 
instead of saying them. After that came a de- 
scriptive word, or definition, that showed that the 
speaker knew something about the word he 
offered. The children looked up pictures in the 
dictionaries, and had discussions during which 
one child would try to enlighten the others. The 
mother was the court of appeal, but she usually 
sent them to the dictionary or encyclopedia to find 
out for themselves—and they went with none of 
the reluctance that they might have shown if they 
had been asked to study a lesson. It was a game, 
and that is an entirely different thing! 

Many persons go through life with nothing more 
than a hazy idea of a harrow, a ledger and a hun- 
dred other simple things. If they had played “the 
occupation game” when they were young, they 
would at least know by sight the essential tools 
of the ordinary trades. 
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To Keep Rhubarb from Cooking to Pieces.— 
Wash the rhubarb and cut it up as usual, but leave 
the skin on, for it is as tender as any other part of 





the stalk. Pour boiling water over the prepared 


is likely to be a large number of decidedly inferior 
melons. The netted sorts are more uniform in 
size and quality, are not so likely to crack at the 
ends, and are usually firmer and thicker of flesh. 
As arule, the deep-ridged melon is better than the 
one with shallow ridges. 

Generally speaking, the green-fieshed melon is 
better than the melon with orange-colored flesh. 
To be sure, some varieties of the orange-colored 
are excellent, but they do not run uniformly high 
in quality. The ellipsoid-shaped melons—those 
shaped like a Rugby football—are as a class su- 
perior to those that are round. 

The last and most vital essential of good quality 
is a proper degree of ripeness. An overripe 
specimen is not palatable, and a green one lacks 
the desirable rich, spicy flavor. Some varieties 
are not fit to eat until they have taken on almost a 
clear yellow color, whereas others are at their best 
when only a faint yellow tinge is discernible. The 
early melons are better than the late ones, for the 
late ones often fail to mature properly because of 
a lack of nourishment. If the stem is dried but 
clinging to the melon, the fruit is not fit to eat. 
The vines often suffer from trampling, frost, blight, 
insects and other causes, and a large number may 
die. That leaves the partly developed melons to 
ripen without sufficient nourishment. They are 
of course entirely lacking in richness and flavor. 
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DOUBLING THE CLOSET ROOM. 


HINT of the method is given by every store 

A that keeps ready-made clothing in stock. 

In such stores, the modern method is to 

hang every suit or skirt on wooden or wire hangers, 
and then string the hangers on rods. 

Every home closet needs and can have such an 
arrangement of pole and hangers. It will not in- 
terfere with the hooks already there, and will 
double the hanging capacity at small cost and little 
trouble. Ifthe man of the house is handy, he can 
take an old broom handle or curtain pole, make 
sockets for the ends from two square bits of 
board, and fasten it across the closet, from side to 
side, above the cleat that holds the hooks, and at 
least eight or ten inches from the wall with which 
it is parallel. At the five-and-ten-cent store you 
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Concentrated 
Satisfaction 


A great many former users 
of tea and coffee have learned 
that there is a pure food bever- 
age made from wheat, which 


has a delightful flavor. 


It never exacts of its users the 
tribute of sleeplessness, heart- 
flutter, headache and other ills 
often caused by the drug, caf- 
feine, in coffee and tea. 


Instant 
Postum 


suggests the snappy flavor of 
mild Java coffee, but is abso- 
lutely free from caffeine or any 
harmful ingredient. Instant 
Postum is in condensed, solu- 
ble form, and wonderfully con- 
venient for the home—for the 
picnic—for travel—everywhere. 


If tea or coffee interferes with 
comfort or success, as it does 
for many users, try a shift to 
Postum. 


‘“‘There’s a Reason”’ 
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OODYEAR concentrates all of its 
G long tire-building experience and 
its exceptional tire building fa- 
cilities on one single tube bicycle tire. 
That is why Goodyear Blue Streak 
non-skid Bicycle Tires, cost but 
$2.50 each everywhere. 
And that is also why Blue Streaks go 
farther, last longer and cost you less. 


Standard-quality, standard-price Blue Streaks 
are sold by reliable bicycle and hardware 
dealers everywhere, for $2.50 each non-skid. 
Pay no more. Blue Streaks carry the same 
guarantee as tires for which you are asked 
to pay as high as $10 a pair. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Akron, Ohio 


GoopfYEAR 


Bicycle Tires 
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Driver Agents Wanted 


<—, Ride ina Bush Car. Pay for it 
out of 


our commissions on 
» sales. I am daily ship- 
bAwping cars to Bush 





papecat 
alog giving full details. 
Address me personally, J. H. BUSH, Pres. Dept. 602-A. 
BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bush Temple, Chicago, Il, 
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ean buy hangers each of which will hold a whole 
suit of clothes. You can use an iron or brass rod 


or a piece of gas pipe instead of a wooden pole. 

In a high closet, you will find an upper pole 
within an inch or two of the top very convenient 
as a storage place for winter garments, done up 
in tar-paper bags or cheesecloth covers to keep 
out moth and dust. 


(CC sete or a simple ro- 
sette or other figure, 
round or square, and 
large enough to cover the 
safety pin; then sew the pin 
to the back of it. The pins 
thus covered are especially 
useful on the shoulders 
under thin waists. 
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PRACTICAL MENDING. 


T is an old New England saying that when a 

garment comes to mending it is only half worn- 

out. A more modern saying is that a hole 
may be an accident, but a darned or mended place 
is acknowledged poverty. In other words, the 
modern spirit does not like to advertise the 
poverty that obviously mended garments suggest. 
But the clever woman of to-day does not try to 
make the perfection of her needlework atone for 
the implied poverty, as the old-fashioned woman 
did. Instead, she mends in such a way that 
her repairs seem to be a part of the 
original design. 

Suppose that the sleeve of a silk 
blouse has worn through near the 
shoulder back seam. Darning, no 
matter how well done, will be evi- 
dent and will last only a short time. 
Now recall what you did when, in 
making a garment, you placed your 
pattern on the material and found 
that the material was not quite wide enough. You 
pieced it, did you not, keeping the warp and the 
woof threads in perfect alignment? Well, do the 
same with the worn sleeve. Cut away the worn 
spot, in a long triangle with one straight side, and 
put in a piece of the fabric carefully matched as 
to the weft. (Fig.1.) The sleeve will appear to 
be a perfect sleeve, only made out of material not 
quite wide enough. 

The body of a linen waist wore away under one 
arm. It had originally been cut with front and 
back sections only. After the waist was mended 
it had also two perfectly correct under-arm gores. 

The lining of a long coat was frayed round the 
arm seam, including the body and the sleeve 
lining. A four-inch strip of 
very similar lining mate- 
rial, cut on a true bias, was 
placed on top of the seam, 
and the edges were turned 
under and hemmed in place. 
The result was an effect, 
not of mending, but of a 
“stay” that had been planned from the 
beginning. 

When the sleeve lining begins to show 
wear under the arm, the mending may 
take the form of a shield, similar to the shields 
that are attached as a final finish to all wraps of 
good quality. (Fig. 2.) Ifthe worn place extends 
too far downward for the shield to cover it, use a 
long triangular gore instead. (Fig. 3.) 

The foregoing examples are merely suggestions. 
If you cultivate the habit of mending in a bold and 
not in an apologetic manner, you will find it easy 
to devise adaptations. 


Fig. | 


FIG. 2 
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POTATO TURNOVERS.—Add one well-beaten 
eng to a pint of cold mashed potato. Use sweet 
milk and flour to make a dough that can be rolled. 
Roll it as thin as for tea biscuits and cut it into oval 
shapes. Have ready some well-seasoned hashed 
meat. Place a spoonful of the meat upon one half 
of each oval and turn the other half over it. Pinch 
the edges together. Bake the turnovers in a hot 
oven. 


TAPIOCA WITH COCOA.—The ingredients 
are one teaspoonful of minute tapioca, one third 
of a cupful of milk, one teaspoonful of breakfast 
cocoa, one — of the white of an egg, two tea- 
spoonfuls of sugar and a few grains of salt. Cook 
the tapioca and milk in a double boiler for thirty 
minutes; then add the sugar and one half tea- 
spoonful of vanilla; Mould, chill and serve with 
sugar and cream. 


BOILED SALAD DRESSING.—One table- 
spoonful of mustard, one scant tablespoonful of 
sugar, one teaspoonful of salt. Boil one third of 
a cupful of vinegar, and stir it into the mustard 
sugar and salt. Add three eggs beaten —_ 
Cook the mixture in a crockery bow! like soft cus- 
tard. When it is off the fire, stir in gradually two 
thirds of a cupful of butter. hen it is ready to use, 
add one half pint of cream whipped until very stiff. 


FRUIT DROPS.—Almost any fruit will do, but 
cherries, damson plums and peaches are especial] 
desirable. Mash the fruit and rub the pulp throug’ 
a sieve. Add granulated sugar, allowing a pound 
to each pint of strained pulp, and cook slowly 
until the mixture is very thick, stirring constantly 
to prevent scorching. rop on waxe paper, and 
set the candy in a warm place to dry. If packed 
in air-tight boxes, these drops will keep for months. 


ASPARAGUS LOAF.—Cook two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter and cwo tablespoonfuls of flour to- 
gether. Add one and one-half teaspoonfuls of 
salt, a dash of pepper, and one cupful of cream 
gradually. When the mixture is boiling, add two 
tablespoonfuls of cold chicken chopped fine, one 
cupful of cooked asparagus tips, and four eggs 
well beaten. Turn it all into a pint mould or 
earthen bowl that you have buttered thickly and 
lined with cooked asparagus. Set the mould ina 
iy of hot water and cook until the centre is firm. 

0 not allow the water to boil. 


GREEN-PEA TIMBALES.—Press one pint of 
cooked pees through a sieve and add four table- 
spoonfuls of milk or soup stock, a few drops of 
onion juice and the whites of three eggs, beaten 
stiff. Season the mixture with salt, black pepper 
and red pepper, and add a few drops of green 
coloring. Press the mass into well-buttered tim- 
bale moulds, set them in a pan of hot water, cover 
them with buttered paper and bake them until 
they are firm. On removing them from the moulds, 


’ 





garnish the top of each timbale with parsley, and 











serve them with white sauce on a hot platter. 
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Ansco Vest Pocket No. 0. 
Size of pi 1544x 2% 
inches. i with sin- 


“The -picture too small,” did you say? 
Not a bit, it is clear and sharp to start with 
and enlarges to many times its size. 


write 





HE best investment for your sav- 
ings is to buy a camera. Pleasure, 
health and power to do things go 


the whole story. 


him to show 
No. 0—the only self-opening camera made, 
and automatically ready for any distance. 
is so small and light you will carry it with you 
always as you do your watch—in your pocket. 
The unexpected always happens and that is 
the picture you want to be ready for. 


Catalog free from your nearest dealer or 


picture on Cyko Paper. 
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it. An Ansco 1916 catalog tells 


to the Ansco dealer near you and ask 
ou the Ansco Vest-Pocket 


It 


direct to us for one and a specimen 


OMPANY 
NEW YORK 














Baseball 
Goods 
Indorsed 


and used by 
John J. Evers 


for me is fully equal to if not better t 


Thanking you for the same, I am 
Sincerely yours, John J 





rect to 


ball an 


May 4, 1916. 
The Draper-Maynard Co., Plymouth, N. H. 
Gentlemen. The glove you recently made 


one you made for me last season. I am using 
it in all my games and it works to perfection. 


. Evers 





If your dealer 
can’t supply 
you with D&M 
goods send di- 


him first. 
Catalogue and 
Official Rule 
Books on base- 


sent free. 
THE DRAPER-MAYNARD CO., Dept.C, Plymouth, N.H. 













y —says Mr. Lody 

ry Smith of New York 
# about 3-in-One Oil. 
V Mr. Smith fishes when- 


ever he has a moment to spare; 

and when he talks about any- 
thing relating to fishing he 
knows whereof he speaks. 


Read Mr. Smith's letter: 


“For use on floating flies, I find 
that the feathers are not affected 
by the hackles and wings sticking 
together. There is an entire ab- 
sence of paraffin which is present 
in most of the dry fly solutions. I 
also use 3-in-One for my reels, 
lines, etc., and recently discover- 
ed that it was a good repellent of 
black flies,mosquitoes and midgets, 
better to use than heavy greases."’ 


Try 3-in-One Free 


Send for a generous sample with full 
information about its many uses. 3-in-One 
is sold by all hardware, sporting goods and 
general stores; 1 oz., 10c; 3 ozs., 25¢c; 

8 ozs., [44 pint] 50c; and in Handy 
Oil_Cans, 3% ozs., 25c. 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 


42 AIH. Broadway, N. Y. x Y 
> = | 
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Sold individually or in 
boys’ sizes, 





Write house most convenient 








lor, maroon. 
team lots. Price, 
$1.75; men’s sizes, $2.00. ce 
Suits gquaran- 
bought of Mont- 
Write for circular 
bargains. 


This all the facts. Tells how 
to Ty w to succeed. A valu- 
to riches wealth, 
Dept. GA 312 . Apostal will do, Get 
New York Chicago ve 
Kansas City Fort Worth ‘ortiand, Ore. BAYWOOD TIRE & EQUIPMENT COMPANY 





You Can Earn 


TH 
with This 
NEW MACHINE 


Make $3,000 a year and 


more to start. Sm 2 2 no > | Se RET N eRSn 
ce. 


lence. Open a 
with Haywood Equipment. Let the mon 
roll . fast. 
man 
















Business grows You’re soon a 
ufacturer, 






E to sold means more 
tires to aoa Demand for your 
work ahead of supply. 
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THE SHADOW OF THE EARTH. 


VERYONE is familiar with the shadow of 
E the earth as it- appears when the moon is 

eclipsed, but not many know that you can 
see the shadow at less rare intervals much nearer 
home. All that is necessary is a clear sky at sun- 
rise or sunset, for then the shadow falls upon the 
dust of our atmosphere in a most noticeable and 
striking manner. 

If you look eastward as the sun sinks below the 
western horizon, a broad band of red seems to 
appear opposite the sun. It merges into a yellow 
glow above, and that in turn blends into the blue 
of the zenith. As the red band rises, the under 
side of it fades into a dull slate gray, the umbra of 
the shadow. The observation obtained 
from a position that gives a clear sweep 
of the horizon discloses the form of the 
shadow band as an arch, the crest of 
which is directly opposite the sun. The 
more depressed the sun is beneath the 
horizon, the higher the arch towers 
toward the zenith. As it rises it be- 
comes less perceptible, until the red 
band that borders it on top spreads 
overhead in a rather weak glow. 

At first sight you would imagine that 
the arch form is caused by the round- 
ness of the earth. Consider, however, 
that the earth is much too large to show 
such roundness at a distance so. short 
as that of the shadow cast in its own 
atmosphere. The arched shape is al- 
most entirely the effect of perspective. 
As the rotation of the earth carries 
you into the shadow, the shadow rises 
before you in the east at sunset like a 
high wall. It is much as if you stood 
before a ridge of mountains that were 
nearly two hundred miles high. Be- 
cause the centre of the ridge opposite 
you would be nearer it would appear 
higher, and the ridge would diminish in 
height on each side as the distance in- 
creased. The result would be an arch 
form. 

At sunrise you must look toward the 
west for the shadow. The light of 
dawn changes into a crimson glow, 
with the lowest rays refracted through 
the edge of the umbra. A faint red band appears 
high in the west, and becomes more distinct as 
the dull gray shadow of night descends toward the 
point directly opposite the rising sun. 

Clouds either in the east or in the west mar the 
distinctness of the phenomenon. The mists of 
early morning also interfere; hence observations 
at sunset are usually more favorable than those at 
sunrise. 

* «© 


Scaling Dry Fish.—Scaling a fish in the usual 
way—that is, when the fish is dry—is difficult, but 
it can be done very easily by following 
these directions from the notebook of 
an old fisherman. First, moisten the 
sides of the fish; then place it in a 
shallow pan and@ pour over it a little 
vinegar. Cover the first pan with an- 
other, and shake the vinegar over the 
entire surface of the fish. If you have 
only two or three small fish to scale, 
you can accomplish the 
desired result merely 
by turning the fish over 
in the vinegar. Let 
them stand for five or 
ten minutes, to allow the 
vinegar to penetrate to 
the base of the scales. 
You will then find that 
by using a knife you 
can scrape off the scales 
with ease. The treatment not only loosens the 
scales but also makes the skin of the fish very 
tender, 
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THE POINTER. 


HE pointer is almost as well distributed 

throughout the United States as the setter. 

In some parts of the South and of the West, 
where the hunting lands are comparatively open 
and free from brush, he is, perhaps, the more pop- 
ular; but in New England and other regions of 
brambly thickets, the pointer is not to be consid- 
ered so well fitted for field work as the more 
heavily coated dog. Still, he has his adherents 
everywhere, and the question which is the better 
hunting dog will always be an open one. 

The pointer is a very old breed, of somewhat 
doubtful origin, although it probably owes a great 
deal to an early strain of Spanish field dogs. Like 
the setter, and for the same reasons that governed 
the breeding of that dog, he was the companion 
of a man of leisure, in contrast with bulldogs, the 
numerous terriers, the collies, sheep dogs, and so 
forth, which owe their existence largely to the 
perseverance of English workingmen. 

In general, the pointer is less demonstrative and 
less gentle than the setter. There is a grimmer 
strain in him, and he is the quieter dog; but when 
well broken he is wonderfully stanch, and he is an 
ambitious hunter. He shines as a field dog rather 
than as a companion. 

The pointer was the first dog over which birds 
were shot from points. There are many records 
of his remarkable steadiness on point. A brace 
of pointers once stood for an hour and 
a quarter, and an English authority on 
dogs says that one actually stood his 
point for six hours. 

In selecting a pointer you should be 
careful to choose a dog with good feet. 
However strong and fast a dog may ap- 
pear to be, he will soon become footsore 
unless his feet are well shaped. They should be 
round, with the toes well arched and close to- 
gether, and with thick, horny pads. An open- 
footed pointer is not a good investment. Be sure, 
moreover, to get a dog whose hind legs are well 
muscled and bent—that is, one that looks as if he 
could maintain an easy gallop without tiring. 

Where the shooting lands are open, as in most 
quail regions of the South, a fast dog is desirable; 
but where game is scanty and the cover thick, a 
slow and careful dog will prove more satisfactory. 
In fact, in most parts of New England a fast 
dog is worse than useless. If a puppy turns out 























to be a headlong worker, a bell should be fastened 
to his collar. The ringing will not frighten the 
game, and when the dog is working in heavy cover 
the stopping of the sound will immediately in- 
form his master that the dog has taken a point. 
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OUTDOOR BROILING. 


Te most boys—or their elders—who are fond 
of a day outdoors and a meal in the open, 
the little camp fire and the food cooked over 
it constitute more than half of the charm. Many 
of them know that a steak or chops or bacon can 
be well cooked without a frying pan or a broiler, 
which no real camper would bother to take with 
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staff. Any tub will do—from a butter firkin to an 
old metal washbasin. Fora staff, use a stout stick 
about eight feet long, well padded atone end. An 


loosen obstinate ferrules by holding a lighted 
match under them. The heat will cause the outer 
ferrule to expand until separation is easy. But it 





old sofa cushion will serve admirably for paddi 

The contestants, staff in hand, take their stations 
within thrusting distance of each other, each with 
both feet in his tub. They remove their shoes or 
wear soft moccasins. At a signal each tries to 
upset his opponent’s balance by poking or prodding 
him with the padded end of his staff. A player 
may use his staff to help him to maintain his bal- 
ance by pushing it against the ground; but if a 
player loses his balance enough to touch the floor 
or the ground with any part of his body, he is 
“upset,” and therefore vanquished. 

The sport is liveliest and best when it is made as 
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THE CHIEF BUSINESS OF THE DAY. 


him on a day’s outing; but not all of them’ know 
the niceties of the art of such cookery. 

The commonest act that marks the novice is 
choosing a short, straight. stick, often a dead, dry 
branch that he finds ready to his hand without 
cutting. When he has sharpened the stick at one 
end, he thrusts it through the chop or steak from 
side to side. (Fig. 1.) He then holds it in his 
hand as lie squats before the fire and slowly broils 
—himself. 

The stick, being dry, takes fire in a few mo- 
ments, and perhaps burns off and drops the chop 
into the ashes. But even if that does not happen, 
the meat shrinks in the 
heat, the hole in it en- 
larges, and the chop, 
instead of turning when 
the novice wants it to 
turn, merely slips round 
on the stick. 

As a next step he gets 
a stick with a fork at the 
end, which he thrusts into the chop 
as before, from side to side. (Fig. 2.) 
That, to be sure, is an improvement, 
for the two prongs keep the chop from 
slipping round. The fault with it is 
that it allows only the edges of the meat 
to be presented to the fire, and not al- 
ternate sides, as the camper wishes. 

Your real woodsman, meantime, has 
selected a limb from a young, growing 
birch or other sweet-flavored tree. He 
cuts it about three feet long, leaves a fork at one 
end, and sharpens not only both prongs but the 
other end of the stick as well. 

The two sharp prongs he inserts firmly in the 
edge of the chop or steak. (Fig. 3.) The butt end 
he sticks into the ground at such a distance and 
angle as will bring one side of the meat to a suit- 
able proximity to the fire. He makes the butt 
secure by putting one stone under it and another 
over it, and then enjoys his leisure 
until one side of the meat is done. 
A turn of the stick brings the other 
side next the coals, and the job is 
soon finished. 

Being green, the stick does not 
burn off. Being long, it can be made 
to support itself instead of having to 
be held; and being thrust into the 
edge rather than into the side of the 
chop or steak, it permits the meat to 
be cooked evenly all through. 

For bacon, the experienced camper cuts the 
same kind of stick, but uses it somewhat differ- 
ently. 

Instead of sharpening the prongs, he leaves 
them blunt and splits them down a little way with 
his knife; then he places his slice of bacon in the 
splits across the fork of the stick. (Fig. 4.) 
Placed in this way, it cannot curl, and, as with the 
chop, it can be turned at will. While the woods- 
man is eating his first slice, the stick is cooking the 
second one for him, so that his meal comes to his 
plate crisp and hot. 

It is all quite simple and matter-of-course; so 
simple, in fact, that, having once done it right, 


| you will always afterwards wonder why anyone 


should do it wrong; 
and when you have 
that outdoor meal well 
in hand, and you settle 
yourself comfortably 
to the performance of 
the chief business of 
the day, you will think 
of what Owen Meredith said about cooks—and 
will not agree with him. 
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DRY-LAND TILTING. 
"T niace ot matches in which tubs take the 


place of canoes, and the floor takes the place | 


of pond or stream, provide amusing and 


exciting sport. A series of contests to find a’ 


champion affords a great deal of fun and some 
excellent tests of skill in balancing. 
Each contestant is provided with a tub and a 











much as possible like canoe tilting. It is of course 
permissible to make any rules that may be neces- 
sary, but usually there is little need for any except 
that no one of the tilters may strike his opponent 
with his staff—he must always push or prod him 
with the padded end. 
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MORE PRACTICAL HINTS FOR 
FLY- FISHING. 


HEN a good-sized trout is hooked in very 

fast water he will usually run down- 

stream at once. The length and rapidity 
of the run will depend upon the size of the fish 
and the swiftness of the water. At such a time 
any restraint brought to bear upon the running 
trout is likely to be disastrous, for the force of the 
water and the struggles of the fish almost always 
result in tearing out the hook. 

In a case of that kind give line to the fish freely, 
but not an inch more than is absolutely necessary. 
The more line a fish takes away from you the 
better chance he has of getting away. Going 
downstream with the trout keeps your line on the 
reel. 

When the trout starts downstream, walk rapidly 
along the bank,—sometimes you may even have 
to run,—keeping pace with the fish if possible, or, 
if not, allowing him enough line from the reel to 
avoid holding him too hard. Almost invariably 
the trout will cease running when he comes to the 
first pool of still water. There you can play him 
and land him at your leisure. 


SHORT RISES. 

A common experience among fly-casters is to 
have the trout on certain occasions continually 
rise ‘‘short” to the fly; that is, fish after fish will 
rise and apparently strike the fly, but no matter 
how skillful the angler may be he cannot hook 
them. At such times 
the trout are merely 
“bunting” or nipping 
at the fly, not really 
taking it into the 
mouth; they rise prob- 
ably more from curi- 
osity than hunger. 

It is very trying to 
the fisherman’s tem- 
per, the more so be- 
cause there is no sure 
remedy. About the only thing to do is to remem- 
ber that “‘short-rise”’ days are bound to occur now 
and then. But on such a day it may be well to 
try very small dark-colored flies. Trout that rise 
short to large, bright flies will sometimes take 
small, dull-colored flies with eagerness. 


FISHING DEEP. 

Fly-fishing, as a general rule, means surface 
fishing; but there are exceptions to all rules. 
Sometimes it pays best to fish with your flies 
beneath the surface of the stream. Early in’the 
season, when the stream is high and discolored 
and the water is very cold, trout are reluctant to 
rise quite to the surface; then and at other times 
when similar conditions prevail use for your end 
fly a bright-colored fly such as the coachman, 
Parmachene belle or silver doctor, and let it go 
from three inches to a foot beneath the surface. 
Cast across the current, and let the flies sweep 
round and downstream without attempting to 
keep them on the surface. 


“TAKING DOWN.” 

Sometimes after a day’s fishing you may have 
trouble in “taking down” your fly rod; the fer- 
rules, refusing to part company, will obstinately 
— your hardest efforts to separate the 
joints 

When you find yourself facing this state of 
affairs, do not try to separate the joints by twist- 
ing the ferrules. That is about the worst thing 
you can do; it not only tends to loosen the ferrules 
themselves, but, especially if the rod is of split 
bamboo, it is also likely to spoil the action of the 
rod by straining the wood at the joints. You can 


is ry to take care not to hold the match so 
close as to scorch the wood or the silk winding of 
the rod, or to melt the cement that holds the fer- 
rule to the wood. The fact of the matter is that 
you ought not to let the ferrules get so firmly 
wedged together. Before you set your rod up, 
run the inside ferrules through your hair two or 
three times. That will put a thin film of oil on 
them and so will prevent them from sticking. 


MENDING THE ROD. 
An emergency kit that contains a few quills, a 





little shellac, some silk and a small stick of rod 
cement will enable you to repair your rod 
quickly in case of accident. If a joint 
breaks close to a ferrule, melt the cement 
in the ferrule by holding it over a small 
flame and pull out the stub. With a file, 
net a knife, fit the broken end to the 
ferrule, but not too tightly. Heat the 
cement and apply it to the rod; then, 
before the cement cools, take the-empty 
ferrule, which should be as hot as you 
ean handle it, and tap it on the joint. 
When the ferrule has cooled, the joint 
will be ready for use. 

If the tip breaks, make a long taper- 
ing splice, drop a little cement on the 
eut surfaces, split a quill, slip it like a 
ferrule over the splice, press the sur- 
faces together, wind the joint carefully 
with silk, and shellac it. 
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A STEREOSCOPIC CAMERA. 


TEREOSCOPIC photographs, when 
S viewed through the stereoscope, 
appear to be in relief. The word 
“stereoscope” comes in part from the 
Greek stereos, which means solid or firm. 
The photographs, made from two dif- 
ferent positions, to correspond with the 
angle at which the two eyes see the same 
object, seem to be just alike. Looked 
at in an instrument that contains two 
prisms, the effect of which is to make the 
images of the two pictures seem to coincide, they 
appear as one. But because we really see two 
images, as we do with our two eyes, and because 
the two differ to the same extent as the two images 
of natural objects that the eyes see, the resulting 
single picture has depth and solidity, and objects 
stand out in the stereoscopic picture as they do 
in.nature. 

The regular stereoscopic camera is really two 
cameras of the same size, mounted side by side, 
with two matched lenses three inches apart, and a 
shutter that works simultaneously on both, so that 
two pictures of the same scene are taken at the 
same time from slightly different points of view. 

To make stereoscopic pictures of objects in 
motion requires an apparatus such as that just 
described, but for portraits, landscapes, interiors, 
or any other subjects in which there is no move- 
ment, the same result can be obtained by making 
one picture after the other. 

To make stereoscopic pictures, then, with an 
ordinary camera, it is only necessary to make one 
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photograph, then move the camera three inches 
to the right or the left, and make another. But it 
is essential that the two pictures be made with 
the camera in the same plane. To make sure of 
that, you will need a little piece of apparatus to fit 
on the top of the tripod, to which the camera is 
screwed. 

Get two pieces of wood half an inch thick and 
as wide as the base of your camera is long—say 
five inches. The upper one, B, should be as long 
as the camera is wide—say four inches; and the 
lower one, A, the same amount plus three inches 
—in this case seveninches. Get four pieces of strip 
brass, C, C, two inches long, and bore holes in the 
ends exactly one and five-eighths inches apart. 
It is best to hold the strips in a clamp or vise and 
bore four holes at once, so as to get the holes all 
the same distance apart. Screw the strips to the 
edges of the boards, as the diagram shows. 

It will be necessary to bore two large holes, E, E, 
in the baseboard to allow the passage of the tripod 
screw, D, which fastens the camera to the upper 
board, through the lower board, when the two are 
together. An extra tripod screw, F, and tripod 
socket, to fasten the baseboard to the tripod, can 
be had for a few cents at any photographic supply 
store. 

When you have taken the first picture, move the 
board B, which pivots on the arms C, C, to the 
second position, and take the second picture. 
The arms, C, C, are each one and five-eighths of 
an inch long; they give a complete throw to the 
board from side to side of about three inches. 
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“How to Take Soundings.” 


It is in the Boys’ Page for July. 
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A CANADIAN WAR STAMP. 


HE Canadian government has just issued 

another new war stamp, the sixth of that dis- 

tinct type that has appeared in the Dominion. 
Five other sets were described on the Boys’ Page 
for February, 1916. 

The purpose of the newest label is to make it 
unnecessary for persons to affix two stamps to a 
letter—a two-cent stamp for postage and 2 one- 
cent stamp additional for revenue, to be devoted 
exclusively to the war expenses of Canada, It is 
the first three-cent adhesive that Canada has had 
for more than fifteen years. It is the current two- 


cent red, with the familiar King George profile, 
bearing upon the chest in characters outlined in 
white the figure 1 and the sign ¢ on either side of 
a capital T. This addition to the design signifies, 
of course, “Tax, one cent.” Since it is part of the 
die and is not added after the sheets have been 
printed, it is in no sense a surcharge. 










































Good Cookies 
Made Better 
with Crisco 


|i, by segs everybody 
likes cookies. Child- 
hood fondness for them is 
one that lasts. Now with 
the use of Crisco they are 
more delicious than ever. 


RISCO 


BOS bake Hating 


Every virtue of this purely 
vegetable, odorless and 
tasteless cooking fat, lends 
itself to the achievement 
of more tasty results in 
cooking. 


Try Crisco in your next 
batch of cookies and you 
will know the reason why it 
is exclusively used by mil- 
lions of discriminating 
housewives. 


Fruit Cookies 
Dainty Things Liked by Both 
Big and Little People 
1 cupful Crisco 1 teaspoonful pow- 


2 cupfuls brown dered cinnamon 
sugar 4 teaspoonful pow- 


1 teaspoonful salt dered allspice 
3 eggs 1 teaspoonful pow- 
1% tablespoonfuls dered ginger 
baking soda 1 cupful chopped 
2 tablespoonfuls raisins 


sour milk 1 cupful chopped Eng- 
lish walnut meats 
Flour 

(Use level measurements) 
Cream Crisco and sugar together, add salt, eggs 
well beaten, soda mixed with milk, spices, raisins, 
nuts, and enough flour to make a stiff dough. 
About five cupfuls of flour will be sufficient. Roll 
out, cut with cooky cutter, lay on Criscoed tins 
and bake in moderate oven from ten to twelve 

minutes. Sufficient for sixty cookies, 


You may learn how to make other 
cookies by sending for ‘‘A Calen- 
dar of Dinners’’, a handsome, cloth- 
bound, gold-stamped, well-illus- 
trated book containing 365 dinner 
menus, 615 recipes tested by Marion 
Harris Neil, and the interesting Story 
of Crisco. Write for it. Address 
Dept. G-6, The Procter & Gamble 
Co., Cincinnati, O., enclosing five 
two-cent stamps. A  paper-bound 
edition, without the ‘Calendar of 
Dinners’? but with 250 recipes is 
sent free. 
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trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is go @ year, in advan 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post fice, Boston, 

-, a8 second-class matter. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office ‘Money Order or 
‘Express Money Order. When neither of these can 

procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, : 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








INFANTILE PARALYSIS. 


T is only within a few years that the true 
l nature of infantile paralysis—poliomy- 





elitis the physicians call it—has been 
understood, although the disease has 
long been known and dreaded. It 
occurs in epidemics as well as in isolated 
cases, and it was these occasional epidemics that 
led doctors to believe that it was an infectious 
disease like scarlet fever and measles. The germ 
probably enters the body through the nose, al- 
though it is possible that it may sometimes be 
communicated by the bite of stable flies or other 
insects. The isolated cases that occur when no 
epidemic is present are no doubt caused by “car- 
riers,” that is, persons in apparent health who 
earry the germ about in the nose and throat with- 
out suffering themselves, but who can infect a 
child of feeble resisting powers by means of a 
sneeze or a cough. 

The disease begins with fever, restlessness and 
irritability, or perhaps listlessness, with headache 
and pain in the back. There may be vomiting and 
diarrheea; profuse sweating is often observed, 
and sometimes muscular twitchings or even con- 
vulsions occur, After two or three days the acute 
symptoms subside, and then the paralysis appears. 
That may involve all the extremities, or it may 
affect only one arm or one leg, and be scarcely 
more than a temporary muscular weakness. 

After a few days the paralysis begins gradually 
to disappear; power slowly returns to one group 
of muscles after another, until the child recovers 
more or less complete control over his move- 
ments. Usually the improvement ceases after a 
time, leaving some muscles paralyzed. Then the 
muscles that have not recovered, waste, and 
the muscles that oppose them in action contract; 
that process produces clubfoot or some other kind 
of deformity. 

Sometimes the fever itself causes death, but in 
the great majority of cases the children recover. 
It was at one time hoped that a curative serum, 
something like the diphtheria antitoxin, could be 
made, but so far that hope has not been realized. 
The paralysis is best treated by massage and elec- 
tricity; but although it is often greatly benefited 
under such treatment, it seldom entirely disap- 
pears. 
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A VIRTUE OF HOUSEWIFE AND 
SOLDIER. 
ANTED — Strong, tidy general, well 


x recommended.” 
The Americans whom this adver- 
tisement in a British newspaper 


moved to hilarity’ had yet to learn 
that the person wanted was not a 
commander of troops, but merely a servant for 
general housework. “General” is in England such 
a commonly accepted abbreviation for maid of all 
work as to have lost, when so employed, any incon- 
gruously military suggestion. Nevertheless, there 
are generals in the army who would by no means 
repudiate with disdain the adjective “tidy.” They 
would consider it a virtue distinctly becoming to 
an officer and a gentleman, and exceedingly im- 
portant in the private soldier. 

Some twenty-five years ago a distinguished mil- 
itary writer declared that tidiness, because espe- 
cially the virtue of housekeepers, was often counted 
by the unthinking a trivial and purely domestic 
virtue, but that in reality it is distinctly con- 
nected with very great results. The Chinese, for 
instance, are naturally an untidy race; the Japa- 
nese are a tidy people. During the war between 
the two countries an observer behind the lines 
reported one of many instances in which the unti- 
diness of the Chinese cost them dear. 

The troops were armed with European weapons, 
but of varied makes—as many as twenty, he was 
certain; and the cartridges for all these were 
served out together, helter-skelter, tossed out of 
their boxes, and mixed in heaps on the ground. 

“To these hopeless piles the soldiers came with 
their guns, each man trying, fitting, rejecting and 
throwing recklessly away whatever did not suit 
his own particular weapon. The waste of ammu- 
nition was amazing; the waste of time, temper, 
energy and cohesion was appalling. Of course 
they lost the battle. Of course they lost the war. 

“They also, on many occasions, lost their repu- 
tation for courage; but the Chinese are not es- 
sentially a cowardly race. Too many Chinese 
Christians have suffered death and torture rather 
than renounce their faith for that accusation to be 
cast lightly upon their people. It is quite true that 
the Chinese soldiers did not stand before the Jap- 
anese; but with less than one chance in twenty of 
getting any more cartridges for their guns when 
those they happened to have about them were 
used up, what could they do? It was common 
sense, not cowardice, to run, and to throw away 
their heavy, useless rifles in order that they might 
run faster and farther.” 

So it would seem that tidiness, the housewife’s 
special virtue, is important even on the field of 
battle; that it is of the first importance in camp 
and hospital men and women knew long: before 
the grimly insistent teachings of the latest and 
greatest of wars. 
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Is Exploded 


In a tiny way, in Puffed Wheat and Rice, there oc- 
curs something much like exploding shells. 

Each grain is made up of food cells—about 125 
million of them. The cells are like pellets, too small 
to see. And they must be broken to digest. 

That’s why we cook cereals, bake them or toast 
them. It’s to break those food cells. But we rarely 
break up half. 


Grains Now Shot from Guns 


Prof. Anderson found that each cell held a bit of 
moisture. So he studied a way to explode it as steam. 
The wheat or rice kernels are sealed in huge guns. 
Then revolved for an hour in a fearful heat. Then the 


‘guns are shot, and every food cell is blasted to pieces. 


The kernels are puffed to bubbles, airy, thin and 
flaky. Every atom of the whole grain is fitted for food. 
So digestion is easy, and the waste is nil. 


That’s the real reason for puffing these grains. It isto 
attain perfect cooking, and feed you all that’s in them. 


Puffed Wheat “=” 12c 
PuffedRice = 15c 


Corn Puffs—Bubbles of Corn Hearts—15c 














Only three grains are puffed. That’s the pity of it. 
But these that are should be largely served in this way. 

Not for breakfast only, but in bowls of milk, and dry. 
The grains are like airy bonbons. The taste is like 
toasted nuts. Everyone loves Puffed Grains. They 
never tax the stomach. Every granule feeds. 

Do you think that you serve them often enough? 
Do you know any form of wheat, rice or corn anywhere 
near so delightful ? 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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S615 


Roadster $595 


O. K.’d by the Nation 


Exacting, appreciative, practical, hard-headed 


soft, divan upholstery and shock-absorbing cantilever 


America—has, as one unit, O. K.’d the small, light, 
economical, $615 Overland. 


They like its style; its good-looking lines; that 
smart, individual air of exclusiveness. 


They like its power and pep. It shoots up a hill 
like a streak of greased lightning. It gives, but 
seldom gets, the dust. 


Put five in (there’s lots of room), give her a little 
gas and away she flies—free from vibration, rattle, 
stress or strain. 


What do you suppose appeals to the more elderly 
people? Just the solid comfort. This car, unlike 
most of the smaller and popular priced makes, has 
none of that stiffness or rigidness about it. Deep, 


springs take all the stiffness out and put all the 
comfort in. 


Large tires (4-inch) also add materially to the 
riding qualities of the car. Also, and just as impor- 
tant, they help keep upkeep at a minimum. 


Another thing to remember. This car comes 
complete. No expensive starter or speedometer or 
anything extra to buy. ‘ 


It’s the little conveniences that seem to have the 
broadest appeal. The electric control buttons on the 
steering column, convenient foot pedals and shifting 
levers bring everything within everyone’s reach— 
even the price. 


It is but $615—complete. 


Catalog on request. Please address Dept. 612 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


‘*Made in U.S.A.” 


Free to boys and giris—this Overland Pennant 
—cream letters on green felt—4 x 22 inches— 
write for it today. 





